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“Now, when I was at Harvard...” page 50 

















If you’re marketing drug products... 


In Oklahoma, 69% of all drug products are purchased in the WK Y-TV coverage 
area. It’s not that our viewers are any less healthy—it’s just that we have more 
viewers. And they’re more responsive. Guess you might say we’re experts at 
getting pocketbooks to open up and say “AHHHHH.” 


seca WK TELEVISION 
10 OKLAHOMA CITY 


YEARS 
TELEVISION NBC Channel 4 The WKY Television System, Inc. 


SERVICE WKY Radio, Oklahoma City 
TO WTVT, Tampa - St. Petersburg, Fla. 
WSFA-TV, Montgomery, Ala. 
( 
OKLAHOMANS Represented by the Katz Agency 











Television Division 


Edward Petry & Co., Inc. 


The Original Station 
Representative 








“Not including 

your family, what do 
you consider the three 
most important 
things you have in 
your home?” That 
question was put to a 
national cross-section 
of Americans by 

R. H. Bruskin Associates, 
an independent 
research organization. 


; Bed (12.8%). 


FIRST CAME 

THE TELEVISION SET— 
named by 38.8% of the 
respondents—closely 
followed by The 
Refrigerator (36.9%) 
and The Stove (36.3%). 
Behind them came 

The Washer and/or 
Drier (28.1%) and The 


FIRST CAME NBC— 
in public familiarity, in 
general preference 
and in general esteem for 
doing “the best job.” 

What television In the various areas of 

network do people know _—snetwork service examine 

best and like best? That by the study, NBC was: 


question was posed to First In News - First In 
another national Entertainment - First In 
cross-section by The Serving the Public Interest: 
Psychological Corporation, First In Informational 
again as part of a Programming - First In 
continuing independent “Bringing Advertising to 
survey of American Viewers That Is 
attitudes. Helpful in Choosing 


Products and Services.” 





















These surveys 

were made without 
direction or suggestions 
by any broadcaster." 
The results of both 
speak eloquently for 
themselves—the one 
for television, the 
other for the totality 
of television service 
offered by America’s 
first network. 
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“Copies of surveys available 
upon request to R. H. Bruskin 
Associates, 96 Bayard St., 


New Brunswick, N. J., and to 
Marketing and Social Research 


Division, The Psychological 
Corporation, 304 E. 45th St., 
New York 17, N.Y. 















Interview: (sone baal 


Penick & Ford Advertising Manager tells why he chooses 
WLW TV Stations and WLW Radio for My-T-Fine Puddings and Swel Frosting Mix 


“The WLW Stations take 
the cake for offering advertisers 
the big 3 in broadcasting 
—PROGRAMMING, AUDIENCE, 
PROMOTION!” 







“This programming has helped 
give us a mighty fine position | 
in the market and the loyal | 
program audience helps create 
a loyal brand consumer.” 


PUDDING | “And for the cherry on the 


cake, we welcome the Crosley 
Stations practical promotion 
and merchandising help.” 








WLW-I WLW-D WLW-C WLW-T WLW-A 


Television Television Television Television Television 
Tate Tonarey Celis Dayton Columbus Cincinnati Atlanta 





Crosley Broadcasting Corporation a division of Aveo 
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VITTORIO DE SICA RICHARD CONTE DAN DAILEY JACK HAWKINS 
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Walking off with Sales Honors 


INDEPENDENT 
TELEVISION 
CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 22 « PLAZA §-2100 
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the name of one 
V’s new specials, 
well describe the 
thead: more spe- 
than ever, fewer 
an abundance 
of good drama. 
the upcoming spe- 
uptation of “What 
Run?” DuPont's 
Body and Soul, 
iedy by Durante, 
Berle, et al. Back 
again will be, 
Person” (this time 
abroad) as will be 
as host of “Small 
Playhouse 90 will 
w season with Pat 
zling new novel, 
ylon”; the sporty 
ll both sigh and 
um—in that order 
captures the Fo- 
tennis tourna- 
1e World’s Series 
rst NAACP grid 
me of the season. 
old, indications 
ut—to paraphrase 
people—tele- 

er than ever 


7:30-8:30 p.m.) 
of PNB Friday Night 
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and now here comes THE THIRD GREAT PACKAGE 
OF CHILDREN’S PROGRAMMING 


BioMAC SHOW 


WITH 
q. = ? 


WARNER BROS FEATURETTES 


Here, specially selected FOR CHILDREN from over 2000 reels, are 210 
reels of tremendous children’s motion pictures. 


NEVER 
BEFORE KEYSTONE KOPS - JOE PALOOKA 


AVAILABLE CHARLIE McCARTHY - VAUDEVILLE 
TO COMEDY - CIRCUS »- ANIMALS 
TELEVISION SLAPSTICK » TOYLAND - MUSIC 


All produced with the care and attention 
devoted by this major studio to its features — 
same studios, sets, many of same top-ranking 
stars, directors, producers, writers! 





...And To Introduce, and Tie-Together This Big 
Profitable Package — Meet The Greatest Little 
Cartoon o. Cartoon Character Ever To Come Down The Tr 7 Lo Come Down The Track 


> BIG MAC 


HIS MAGIC TRAIN And His Huggable Friends 
;BEATRICE, Zhe Dinosaur... 


" SGT. VALENTINE, The Bloodhound... 
ABERCROMBIE, The Mouse... 


210 


REELS 
produced by WARNER BROS. 


THE MOST POPULAR, ENTERTAINING aimee EVER! 
=e P: ed A AMmas 


Kh. y er > 7; , ! 
Ne S ey >) bis Ok “Aly; 


TOYLAND 


CHARLIE 
McCARTHY 





IS A NATURAL FOR 
MERCHANDISING 
AND PREMIUMS 


PI US HIS MAGIC TRAIN — Battery operated, runs 


on its own portable monorail. The same train BIG MAC 
rides in the television films. Available to you first for 
promotion...then to be sold in retail outlets everywhere. 


The WARNER BROS. FEATURETTES, WITH BIG MAC Are 
Now Available To You On A Library Basis, Just Like The 
Fabulously Successful POPEYE And WARNER BROS. 
CARTOONS. They Represent A Substantial Addition To 

The Programming Of Any Station... Highly Popular 

With Young Audiences, Highly Saleable. 

A WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY FOR ADDITIONAL 
PROFITS. Use BIG MAC or your own /ocal MC. Don't miss 
out because of product conflict... put on another 

children’s program and get all sponsors. 


For Complete Details and Screening Print Call or Wire Your Nearest U.A.A. Office 


NEW YORK - HOLLYWOOD - CHICAGO - DALLAS 






























A MONTHLY REVIEW 


Radio’s Upsurge 


; Radio billing may be coming out of the 
Hi doldrums. Recent Printers’ Ink estimates 
for the current year predict 1959 net- 
work and spot billing together will hit 
$250,000,000—a 1% or $2,500,000 gain 
over the $247,500,000 total registered in 
1958. No breakdowns are given, but the 
larger rise no doubt will come from in- 
creased spot activity. In 1958, according 
to Printers’ Ink, network biiling ($57,- 
900,000) was down 8.8% or $5,600,000 
from 1957’s network figure of $63,500,- 
000. National spot, on the other hand, 
was up to $189,600,000—a gain of 1.4% 
or $2,700,000 over 1957’s spot estimate 
of $186,900,000. A preliminary check 
finds the four radio networks, however, 
claiming a strong fourth quarter. In 
1958, according to Printers’ Ink local 
radio showed a slight 0.2% increase over 
1957, from $367,500,000 to $368,200,000. 
PI’s total 1958 radio billing figure of 
$615,700,000 represented a 0.4% or 
$2,200,000 decline from 1957’s year-end 
PI total of $617,900,000. 


ANOTHER FALLACY 


Is so-called prime time the answer to the 
radio advertiser’s problems? Not neces- 


OF THE RADIO INDUSTRY 


sarily, says A. C. Nielsen Co. which in its 
March 1-7 weekly in-home audience sur- 
vey (see right hand column) finds that 
the 6 p.m. to 12 midnight audience is 
only slightly smaller than the combined 
audience in the favored time slots of 
7-9 a.m. and 4-6 p.m. 

Nielsen, which recently came up with 
statistics showing up, it said, the fal- 
laciousness of buying 40 spots (The Forty 
Spot Fallacy, TELEvisIon MAGAZINE, July 
1959) points out the following facts: 

The prime period of 7-9 a.m. accounts 
for 14.5% of the total radio home hours; 
the 4-6 p.m. period occupies 7.7%. All 
told, these two time blocks represent 
22.2% of the total weekly home hours 
(excluding 12 midnight to 6 a.m.). Yet, 
says Nielsen, the evening hours, tra- 
ditionally the soft spot on many an ad- 
vertiser’s dial, represents 20% of the 
total weekly home hours. Concludes 
Nielsen: “This is much higher than is 
generally assumed . . .” 


THE “MISSING” AUDIENCE 


Radio Advertising Bureau, in its con- 
tinuing efforts to point up radio’s un- 
tapped potential, has embarked on a full- 
scale effort to tell the nation’s adver- 


tisers of listeners they never counted on. 
To page 43 





Tot 


7.7%. Thus prime time in total represents 22.2% of 
to 6 am). Evening radio (6 pm to Mn) traditionally 
much higher than is generally assumed. 


THE WEEKLY IN-HOME RADIO AUDIENCE 


March 1-7, 1959 


The prime time hours from 7-9 am account for 14.5% of total radio-home-hours. The hours from 4-6 pm occupy 


al U. S. 


total weekly home hours. (based on 18 hr day excl. 12 mn 
the soft-spot accounts for 20% of total home-hours. This is 


Weekly Cumulative Total 
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% of Radio Homes Avg. Hrs. per 

By Dayparts Total 4 (000) Home Reached 
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RADIO WRAP-UP 












“When I'm surfing, | enjoy 
the thrill of coordination 


plishment. ; 
When I'm listening to 
| want the same zes 
feeling, the same persor 
pleasure that surfing gives 
me...so, naturally, | listen — 
to KFWB.” 











Ss "aa Sa 


The KFWB audience gives 
you more men, more wom- 
en, more children. . . more 
everybodies . . . than any 
other Los Angeles station. 


Buy KFWB... first and fast 
in Los Angeles. 





6419 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 / HO 3-5151 


ROBERT M. PURCELL, President and Gen. Manager 
JAMES F. SIMONS, Gen. Sales Manager 
Represented nationally by JOHN BLAIR & CO. 
































THOSE VIEWERS IN YOUR MARKET WHO 
MISS IN THE FIRST 
EPISODE OF “NOT FOR HIRE” WILL 
BE SORRY. THOSE WHO MISS HIM IN 
ANY OTHER EPISODE WILL BE FEW. 











FOCUS ON PEOPLE 


It is only fitting that the man who conceived this summer’s 
broadcasters’ seminar at the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness—should be a product of that school. He’s 36-year old 
Charles Henry Tower, the broadcast personnel director of the 
National Association of Broadcasters. Chuck Tower, whose 
management project is detailed on page 50, supplemented a 
Williams College (’42) degree with one from Harvard Business 
('43) after which he went to work for RCA in Camden, N.]. 
Before joining NAB in February 1949, Tower was a field cx- 
aminer with the National Labor Relations Board, both in 
Pittsburgh and Boston (1945-48), married the daughter of an 
NLRB official, and for two years, while in pursuit of a law 
degree from Boston’ University, taught business courses on the 
side. 

Another Harvard Business grad is Howard J. Morgens, 48, 
president of Procter & Gamble, which, according to .the lead 
article on page 46, edged General Motors out of the top slot 
among the fifty largest national advertisers. Like predecessor 
Neil H. McElroy, Morgens rose through advertising and became 
P&G’s head in 1957, after McElroy had switched from Cincin- 
nati’s Gwynne Building to a suite at The Pentagon in Wash- 
ington D.C, 

From Old Nassau comes Princeton grad (’40) James Thomas 
Aubrey Jr., 40, Cum Laude and a varsity end who recently 
took over the newly created executive vice presidency of CBS- 
TV. Tall, strikingly handsome Aubrey is complemented with 
the equally handsome Mrs. Aubrey, film actress Phyllis Thaxter. 
What this new job means to this Bronxville, N.Y. commuter 
is told on page 58. 

One fellow who collects college degrees like others collect 
stamps is Dr. Robert Maynard Hutchins, 60, the firebrand edu- 
cator who ran the show at the U. of Chicago from 1930-51, now 
president of the oft-misunderstood Fund for the Republic Inc. 
Its new look and that of its mentor is analyzed on page 54. 
Hutchins, a product of both Oberlin and Yale, considers the 
Federal Communications Commission a “vermiform appendix” 
that under existing conditions has “stopped the national dia- 
logue” on public service, convenience and necessity. He suggests 
that some changes are in order. 

Another Eli is Leo Burnett’s John W. Setear, 35, assistant 
media department manager (Yale, ’50, Phi Beta Kappa) and 
author of this month’s Media Strategy study on problem mar- 
kets (page 56). Setear cut his media teeth as space salesman for 
“Architectural Record,” switched to McCann-Erickson in 1953 
as an account exec, joined Burnett as a PG media group super- 
visor in 1956. His “editor” on the study: 40-year old Thomas A. 
Wright Jr., media vice president. Wright, a TV pioneer of sorts, 
worked with NBC during the 1939 World’s Fair, after wartime 
service as a USMC major talked BBDO’s Ben Duffy into setting 
up a TV department. He quit BBDO in 1951, rejoined NBC as 
a sales executive for Today after less than a year as vice presi- 
dent of TV-Radio at Dundes & Frank Inc., a small New York 
agency. He moved to Chicago and Burnett in 1955, succeeding 
Leonard Matthews as media vice president late last year. 
Matthews is now senior vp of marketing services. 


- 
se. 
HOWARD J. MORGENS 


ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 


JOHN W. SETEAR 
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CHARLES H. TOWER 


JAMES T. AUBREY JR. 


THOMAS A. WRIGHT JR. 
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plateon (lop-brass guest 

for eff-network duty, as THE PHIL SILVERS SHOW becomes the 
biggest comedy series averte 

The most valuable goldbrick this side of Fert Knox, Bilke 





de four igh on the CBS Television 
Metwork. During that time, television's top-rated top kick, 
his supporting cast, his director and his writers — one of the 
Jargest, ablest ‘a he won heners 
ay the truckioad...including a total of 8Emm~ awards! 
Carting Brewing Ce. (throagh iis agency Benton & Bowles) 
has drafied ite! 


‘woant zy 
U.S. markets. Te join up, wire or call on-the-double... 











ENLIST NOW 


.-- aS we were saying, the two hottest film 

operties in first-run syndication are available for sponsorship from CBS Films. 
t recently, The Phil Silvers Show and Trackdown were offered for the very first 
‘or off-network sales. Since then, sponsors have flocked to syndication’s top 
omedy and top new Western... to the tune of more than 2 million dollars! 
big markets such as New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Detroit are signed for 











CBS FILMS © 


one, or both. And so are Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, Washington, Minneapolis, Erie, 
Miami, Charleston, Boston, Cleveland and Salt Lake City. ..to mention but a few. 
Like we said, if you want to sign either one of these smash hits for your sales area, 
better do it on-the-double. Because, in the words of Variety, “sales are piling up.” 


“... the best film programs for all stations.” Offices in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Detroit, 
Boston, San Francisco, St. Louis, Dallas and Atlanta. In Canada: S. W. Caldwell, Ltd., Toronto CBS F T LM. S @® 
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r FORT BRAGG 
PINEHURST 


THE PIEDMONT INDUSTRIAL CRESCENT 


the FURNITURE industry... 


creates buying power in the Piedmont Industrial Crescent! 


The South’s giant furniture industry is another reason why WFMY-TV 
. « « located in the heart of the industrial piedmont . . . is the dominant 
selling influence in this $3,000,000,000 market. WFMY-TV serves . « « 
and sells . . . in this heavy industrial 54-county area where 2,250,000 


people live, work and buy. 


y] 





wftmy-tv 


GREENSBORO, N. Cc. hi = 
“NOW IN OUR 10th YEAR OF SERVICE’ : ee : 


Represented by Harrington, Righter and Parsons, Inc. 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Atlanta, Boston, Detroit 
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Spending Patterns 
of the Top 25 Spot TV 
Advertisers in the Top 10 Market 


isted below is a comparison of the spot schedules of the 25 
leading spot TV advertisers of 1958 in the first quarter of 
1959 and the first quarter of 1958. The schedules for each ad- 
vertiser represent the TV activity of all its brands in each of 
the 10 top TV markets. The schedules are taken from the 
quarterly spot index of Broadcast Advertisers Reports, Inc. The 


S 





markets have been ranked according to TELEVISION MAGAZINE'S 
estimate of TV homes, August, 1959. Please note that the re- 
cording week for each market differs. The 25 leading advertisers 
covered in this survey belong to these industry categories: bever- 
ages (non-alcoholic); cosmetics & toiletries; clothing & acces- 
sories; drugs; food; gasoline & oil; soaps & detergents; tobacco. 





New York Los Angeles Chicago Philadelphia 


Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
Ist 2nd Ist 2nd Ist 2nd Ist 2nd 


Detroit Boston Cleveland Sanfrancisco Pittsburgh St. Louis 


Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 


st 


2nd Ist 2nd Ist 2nd Ist 2nd Ist 2nd Ist 2nd 



















































































59 = '58 58 59 59°58 59 . '58 "59 «= *58 59 «= '58 59 '58 "0 SS "59 = *58 59 = '58 
Procter& 284 115 284 242 184 251 181 =113 59 99 169 N.A.F 92 73 237 170 143 +89 58 96 
Gamble 27 pr.* 1 pr. 
Lever 171 190 172 649 161 215 123 74 100 47 160 N.A. 103 43 137 239 28 22 51 60 
Brothers 4 pr. 1 pr. 
Adell 312 117 or Pe 232 142 140 147 126 66 193 NLA, 64 51 wae — 64 41 92 
Chemical Co. 
General 89 52 144 125 110 71 54 11 54 77 67 NA. 50 33 118 71 21 22 19 9 
Foods 4pr. 3 pr. 6 pr. 
Colgate- 133 73 103 131 $8 82 52 57 15 34 29 NA, 15 25 97 101 6 7 35 32 
Palmolive Co. 4 pr. 10 pr. 
Brown & 85 50 78 167 17 37 37 36 14 16 19 NA 17 15 47 67 12 , 13 16 
Williamson 8 pr. 1 pr. 
Continental 90 25 82 81 56 63 4 1 39 31 63 NA. 32 23 30 37 7 13 33 18 
Baking Co. 2pr. 2pr. 4pr. Spr. 6pr. Ipr. pr. lpr. pr. Ipr. 6pr. 3pr. S8pr. 1 pr. 3 pr. 
Warner Lambert 94 19 61 3 44 14 47 37 9 25 NA 35 11 28 2 24 4 20 3 
Pharma. 
Miles 99 37 46 54 60 82 44 47 34 18 43 NA. 23 24 21 24 15 16 18 15 
Laboratories 10 pr. 8 pr. 4pr. 5 pr. 2 pr. 2pr 
American Home 140 28 125 122 53 42 y 44 19 9 67 NA. 22 9 75 14 13 2 3 12 
Products 
P. Lorillard 68 57 ‘40 92 31 42 22 30 11 15 30 NA. 13 15 47 40 15 12 10 12 
1 pr. 2 pr. 1 pr. 1 pr. 
International 484 88 269 151 223. «141 66 73 69 77 146 NA, 60 78 202 180 73 54 29 80 
Latex 
Carter 39 17 32 56 15 74 12 52 8 9 19 NA 1 11 24 28 $ 6 0 22 
Products 
Texize ... wen one pee ose os “ os ° ‘ ° 77 
Chemical Co. 
*Program TNot available Schedules continued on page 113 
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632,070 TV HOMES 
ESTABLISH CHARLOTTE-WBTV 
AS FIRST TV MARKET 

IN ENTIRE SOUTHEAST 
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BUT—-EVEN MORE IMPORTANT TO YOU IS 
WHAT'S HAPPENING INSIDE THESE HOMES 


In the WBTV 71-county coverage area, families are feasting on more 
food annually than the city of Detroit; Moms are doctoring families ater 
with more drugs than would be used by nine New Havens; the entire 93% here 
"ee flock of families is spending 68% of its effective buying income at $a Mat 
@ retail—almost 3 billion dollars. There are twenty-six states that don’t ae to 1 
ea sell this much. g vert 
; Compare Southeastern TV markets—you’ll rank WBTV first in the ; ee 
Southeast and first in your advertising plans. 
rate 
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FIRST, BIGGES Fagv£P 


TO TV GEVERAGE 







Nashville 
‘ Nortolk- Po 
- Richmond 





JEFFERSON STANDARD 
BROADCASTING COMPANY 









GROSS NETWORK 
TIME BILLING UP 9.3% 


Business continues to boom. The Gross 
National Product forecast for 1959 now 
stands at $483,500,000,000—a gain of 
$13,000,000,000 since the first quarter. 
Total consumption expenditures rose 
$7,500,000,000 to a new high of $311,- 
500,000,000, broken down into $148,000,- 
000,000 on non-durable goods and $44,- 
500,000,000 on durable goods. 

This is reflected in TV network ad- 
vertising. TvB reports a 9.39% gain in 
gross network time billing for the first 
six months to $309,380,932 (as against 
$208,071,449 in January-June 1958). 

By mid-August, CBS-TV claimed it had 
but three unsold alternate half-hours, 
while both ABC-TV and NBC-TV ac- 
counted for two unsold weekly half- 
hours. All three networks had a num- 
ber of participations open in their hour- 
long programming. 

A number of trends are already ap- 
parent in the coming season: with TV 
networks evolving into what some con- 
sider to be spot carriers, the principle of 
even more fragmented sponsorship (1) is 
attracting many smaller advertisers who 
heretofore have been limited to daytime, 
Mattell Toy, Corning Glass, Peter Paul 
to name some, and (2) to the bigger ad- 
vertiser, the risk factor now has been 
minimized. He can buy minute partici- 
pations (averaging 2214% on the hour 
rate) over a greater spread of program- 
ming for shorter period. Thus, Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Co. is riding on six ABC 
programs, two on NBC while retaining 
CBS-TV’s Gunsmoke. From the _net- 
work’s point of view, too, the risk is re- 
duced; where once it had to sustain a 
number of shows, it now splits sponsor- 
ship so many ways that even loss of one 
advertiser or even two is not fatal. 


Nis °p 


ABC-TV’s Cheyenne, for instance, has 
no fewer than eight advertisers while 
CBS-TV’s Rawhide has six. 
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“005 0) BUSINESS 


MAY 1959: $3.63 


This graph traces the trend in c-p-m per com- 
mercial minute of a representative network 
half-hour. Based on all sponsored shows tele- 
cast 9:30-10 p.m., N.Y.T., during the ARB rat- 
ing week, it provides a continuing yardstick of 
the performance ot nighttime TV. This index is 
obtained by dividing the total costs of the 
programs by the total number of homes 
reached by these shows, then dividing this by 
the number of commercial minutes. 


Sources: ARB, LNA-BAR 
TELEVISION MAGAZINE 


THE WEEKLY TELEVISION AUDIENCE—TOTAL U.S. 
MARCH 1-7, 1959 


Weekly Cumulative Total 














% Of TV Homes Avg. Hrs. per 
By Dayparts Total % ‘000 Home Reached 
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WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS 


OPERATED BY THE WASHINGTON POST 
BROADCAST DIVISION 


WTOP-TV, Channel 9, Washington, D.C. 
WJIXT, Channel 4, Jacksonville, Florida 


WTOP Radio Washington, D.C. 


 WTOP-TYV 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





LETTERS 


Research and the Golden Minute 
SIR 
\s you say in your July editorial (on 
the brush-off treatment given creativity 
by some marketing-conscious clients) the 
gency’s main responsibility is the crea- 
tion of the advertising message but there 
is an equally strong responsibility 
emerging—directing the advertising mes- 
ige to the people. With the phenomenal 
reach of television and radio into all 
facets of modern life . . . research is 
mandatory to plot the course of . . . the 
message. Consider, of what use is an 
ideally-created soap commercial designed 
completely for women if no women ever 
see itr 
Research is not or should not be 
merely cost-per-thousand, gross ratings 
or what have you, circulation-wise, in a 
statistical array. It should be a function- 
ing blend of the offered product—time— 
ind the buyers’ needs. The “golden 
minute” is important, sure. But so is 
who sees it, when they see it and how 
they feel at that moment. And, research, 
used properly, can tell us that. Research 


that takes the product of creative genius 
and places it in context to insure maxi- 
mum commercial exposure. . . 
MARTIN GOLDBERG 
Research Director 
H-R Representatives Inc. 
SIR: 

Considering the audience for your 
magazine, you couldn’t say anything else 
other than what you did, and I credit 
you for knowing that your own eco- 
nomic self-interests come first. This edi- 
torial is a terrific indictment of the group 
you are trying to serve, however. It 
draws an implied profile of a self-cen- 
tered, self-appointed, self-aggrandizing 
group of prima-donnas unable to estab- 
lish identification and to communicate— 
even unwilling to do so. It also displays 
a gross ignorance of creativity, its origins, 
the environment in which it flourishes, 
the significant levels on which it oper- 
ates, and its effective manifestations. 
Better luck next time . 

WALTER G. MITCHELL 
Research Director 
Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc. 





Clean Slate for Mr. Lestoil 
SIR 
Your boys did a wonderful job in writ- 

ing about the Lestoil family (““Together- 
ness Inc.,” July 1959). Long ago, when 
our sales began to skyrocket, I knew that 
competition would come, and my indi- 
cation to our own people when we dis- 
cussed prospective competition, particu- 
larly by Procter & Gamble would be 
that (they) would fall on us “like a ton 
of bricks.” I am happy to say . . . that 
the bricks are made of feathers because 
we are still doing business at the old 
stand and expect to do so for many many 
years tocome... 

Jacos L. BARowsky 

President, Adell Chemical Co., 

Holyoke, Mass. 

The Equal Time Controversy 


One thing has been completely over- 
looked in the entire (Sect. 315) situation 
. recognition by Congressmen that 
broadcasters are wholly honorable, fully 
responsible people with proved ability 
to maintain standards and ethical prac- 





Wh TRANSCONTINENT STATION 





tices far beyond reproachful criticisms of 
any die-hard, publicity-seeking political 
dreamers and crusaders. Law, in the 
main, is designed to protect the interests 
of the people as a whole . . . not the 
willful machinations of a meager few 
seeking self-anointed martyrdom. 

Yet, all the recommended amendments 
(to Sect. 315) fail to recognize this re- 
sponsibility and the nearly forty years’ 
experience backgrounding the entire 
broadcasting field. [They] merely attempt 


to clarify the original intent of the old 
law and to remedy roadblocks now pres- 
ent which prevent clear-cut, fair, equi- 
table and judicious presentation of all 
the news that [all] deserve to obtain from 


[their] radio and TV sets. . . . Adult 
and experienced broadcasters . . . know 
the impact of their media. They are fully 
cognizant of the tremendous responsi- 
bility they have... this must be 
stressed to the Congress . . . were this 
philosophy to be emphasized. . . . Then 
broadcasters would feel safe again to 
forge ahead with plans to bring all kinds 
of news . . . to all the American people. 

Without this feeling of security, with- 
out the constant fear that a news story 
may or may not be interpreted into a 
forced “equal time” commitment by 
licensees, I cannot foresee how broad- 


casters can hope to accomplish the news- 
disseminating job Congress originally in- 
tended them to do in the [election] year 
ahead . . . We must have the regard 
and respect from lawmakers to which our 
experience and ethical practices entitle 
us.... Without this acknowledgement... 
we are merely chattels to a license struc- 
ture (and) sitting ducks. . . 

RoseErT F. HURLEIGH 

President 

Mutual Broadcasting System 
Ex-newsman Hurleigh, who moved into 
the MBS presidency July 1, might be in- 
terested in how one group—The Fund 
for The Republic—hopes to fight Sect. 
315. The story begins on page 54. ED. 


The 40 Spot Fallacy 

SIR: 
Re: radio study 27 (the “Forty Spot Fal- 
lacy,” TELEVISION MAGAZINE, July 1959) 
. some mixed emotions. I am thor- 
oughly in agreement with your basic 
theme concerning the fundamental fal- 
lacy of . . . a saturation radio formula 
for radio. It is also true that Nielsen... 
can demonstrate the difference in both 
cumulative reach and frequency for vari- 
ous schedules on different stations. But, 
there is one major missing factor .. . 
namely the absence . . . of the very size- 


WGR-TV,. WGR, Buffalo, N. Y. « WROC-TV. Rochester, N. Y. 


WSVA-TV, WSVA, Harrisonburg, Va. 


KFMB-TV, KFMB, San Diego, Calif. « 


able additive values of automobile and 
other out-of-home radio. 

Nielsen’s only data purported to meas- 
ure listening outside of the home now 
consists of an auto-plus factor which is a 
general factor developed from the Niel- 
sen national study and applied by for- 
mula to local NSI reports. The latter 
do not reflect the individual station’s 
share of automobile listening on a 
quarter-hour basis for the simple reason 
that this listening is actually not being 
measured. For this reason, Nielsen has 
no data to actually calculate or even 
estimate the unduplicated reach of auto 
listening to a particular station. Automo- 
bile listening constitutes about 60% of 
all out-of-home listening at the present 
time. 

There is another large segment of out- 
of-home listening (to portables and 
transistors) which Nielsen does not meas- 
ure at all, even on a national basis. We 
do know that a station’s in-home share 
in particular time periods is not neces- 
sarily indicative of its out-of-home 
shares. An examination of any Pulse re- 
port which shows in and out-of-home rat- 
ings separately will demonstrate this fact. 

Mary L. McKENNA 

Research & Sales Development Director 

WNEW, New York END 





WNEP-TV, Scranton—Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
KERO-TV. Bakersfield, Calif. 
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HIGHLY competitive Los Angeles got 
you going around in circles? Then look 


at the two-fold advertising advantages 
offered by CBS Owned Channel 2: 


One: KNXT?s “quantitative”? leadership. 
Month-in, month-out, KNXT is Southern 
California’s number one station... with a 
current 18% audience share lead over the 
nearest competition (Nielsen, July 59). In 
addition, there’s... 

Two: KNXT?s “qualitative” leadership. 
Audience reaction to each of the seven Los 
Angeles television stations—and the prod- 
ucts advertised on these stations—varies 


drastically, according to the results of a 


major new depth study.’ For example, when 


600 Los Angeles viewers were asked to 
mention the station “‘most likely” to carry 
advertising for products that inspire con- 
fidence and trust, 45% of the respondents 
named KNXT! That’s 61% more votes than 
for the second station...and 10% more 
votes than for the other two network sta- 


tions combined ! 


Cost-per-thousand important? Of course! 
But equally important is cost-per-thousand 
what. One Los Angeles station delivers both 
the ost viewers and the most responsive 
viewers... KNXT. Write for your copy of 
the study which demonstrates beyond doubt 
that, in Southern California, not only the 


biggest audiences but the dest audiences, are 
on Channel 2. 


'Conducted by the Institute for Motivational Research, 
Inc., in association with Market Planning Corporation, 


an affiliate of McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


CBS ownen KN XT © 2 LOS ANGELES 


REPRESENTED BY CBS TELEVISION SPOT SALES 
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| WW4J-TV’s COLORFUL GLOBE-TROTTER an 
| . | mc 
| Bold, imaginative programming once again gives you a winning showcase the 
on WWJ-TV, Detroit. \ thi 
From 5:00 to 5:55 P.M. every weekday, famed impresario George Pierrot , bu 
enthralls a huge family audience by presenting renowned travelers in \ oe 
person, relating their exciting adventures and showing exclusive color films : ole 

of far-away places. \\ is 
Ratings, renewals and audience composition prove you can really go places = 

with George Pierrot. A limited number of availabilities are still open. 

Phone your PGW Colonel today. At 
] 


Detroit, Channel 4 « NBC Television Network 


WWII - TV “ 
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By Chuck Wilson, President, BPA 


PROMOTION 


KNOW 
THY MARKET, 
ADVERTISERS 


Forays into the field enable the advertiser and agency to learn the markets’ local problems 


— time ago at a luncheon with a group of agency people, 
one of the agency men started talking about station pro- 
motion reports he had been receiving. An ex-broadcasting 
man, and a long time resident of Chicago, this fellow 
thought it was a joke that some stations even included radio 
and television program logs from newspapers in their pro- 
motion reports. 

At the time, I thought this was pretty funny too, because 
the newspapers in Chicago serve the public not only 
through extensive daily logs for both radio and television, 
but they also print weekly television inserts—some of which 
are in rather elaborate and costly magazine form. As a mat- 
ter of fact, many outlying papers carry the radio and tele- 
vision programming as a service to their readers. And this 
is the main reason why such “promotion” is taken for 
granted by agencies located in Chicago as well as in other 
markets similarly serviced by newspaper program logs. 


A trip through the Southwest 


However, shortly after talking to this agency man, my 
wife and I made a trip which took us along a route which 
included such cities as New Orleans, Houston, Dallas, El 
Paso, Phoenix, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Oklahoma 
City. In talking with promotion people and checking news- 
papers in the various cities, we found that many stations 
are not as fortunate in being favored with free newspaper 
logs. 

In fact, in several markets, E] Paso for one, the stations 
actually buy space in the papers to list their daily program 
schedules. While I don’t agree with this and feel there must 
be another solution to the problem, nonetheless, it was a 
real eye-opener for me—and it certainly wiped off the smile 
I had had earlier about stations including radio and tele- 
vision logs from newspapers in their promotion reports, 
because here is definitely a form of publicity and promotion 


which is not available in many markets throughout the 
country. 

It also means that the El Paso station, for instance, is 
spending a goodly number of its promotion dollars for a 
form of advertising which, on the surface, may not stack up 
in comparison with other display ads in promotion reports, 
but in the long run is darned important to the agency or 
advertiser’s program. 


Station reports need different bases of comparison 


This is just one more example of the differences in mar- 
kets and another reason why station promotion reports from 
various markets cannot be compared on the same basis. But, 
even more than this, it points up the fact that sooner or 
later, agency and/ or advertisers are going to have to have 
people from their staff travel into markets and spend some 
time with broadcasters so they can have a much better under- 
standing of the market and the problems inherent to it. 

The time has come when individual markets can no 
longer be relegated to a cut-and-dried list of availabilities 
judged on such cold facts as printed market data, ratings 
and circulation. Markets differ tremendously, as do the sta- 
tions within these markets, and the best way to find this 
out for yourself is to observe it in person. The character of 
the individual stations in a market—their overall program 
structure—their means and methods of promotion—their 
sales and programming policies—their treatment and place- 
ment of commercial messages—is most important to the 
agency and the advertiser and should be seriously consid- 
ered along with the columns of facts and figures. 

The agencies and advertisers who get to know markets— 
get to know the stations within markets—(not from thou- 
sands of miles away, but through personal contact)—will be 
increasing the effectiveness of their advertising dollars many 
times over. END 
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THE TV COMMERCIAL 
By Harry Wayne McMahan 


THE 
BREED 
MUST BE SAVED: 


‘ince Disney’s golden era of the mid-30’s “no new animators of consequence have been developed.” 


| ponies is driving the animation industry to claptrap. — 


It’s milking dry a fast-dwindling circle of worthwhile” 
animation directors—and today only one in five animation | 
houses has truly creative art direction. Something needs to ” 
bedome... 

So says Art Babbitt, out-spoken principal of Quartet 
Films in Hollywood and long-time leader in his field. 

Art, with John Hubley, pioneered in TV with such award- 

winning spots as the mixed-up announcer for Heinz Wor- 

om Sees renee 4 cestershire sauce and the Ford “Diagnosis” doctor spot. His 

Rael oy nl history in the business goes back to commercial art in the 

20’s, the “golden era” of Disney from 1932 to 1941, a period 

in the Parisian art world of the 40’s and the hey-day of 

modern art in animation at UPA at the midcentury mark. 

One of Babbitt's Art insists that television’s “commercial wilderness’’ is 

Doane itive iersaing hemming in creativity and jeopardizing its future with 

Heinz Worcestershire Sauce. js ° ° 

continued mediocrity. 

He points out that animation is an art form in Europe 
and government subsidy for the encouragement of promis- 
ing animationists exists even behind the Iron Curtain in 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and other countries. Here, the gov- 
ernment or industry—or both—might do well, he believes, 
to supply scholarships, sponsorships, grants and whatever 
is necessary to keep the art alive and help it blossom again 
in this country. 

“The demand for good animation will continue: for) 
commercials, for education, for propaganda, for TV enter- 
tainment and, someday, TV spectaculars,” Babbitt contin-| 
ues. ‘““Where will the animators come from? Schools can 
furnish the vocabulary: drawing. They can philosophize 

: on the aesthetics—but they can’t train animators.” 
Peter Pan Peanut Butter's ae . ‘i “ ‘ : 
‘tate the ®Netiiestt” The training cannot exist under TV’s rigorous, price- 
campaign executed by Quartet. cutting, in his opinion. No new animators of consequence 
To page 112) 
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A powerful film library of 
exploit of America’s favorr 
from educators and teacher 
and children. Sponsors rep 


ROBIN HOOD PROMOTION: 
Over 33 approved and pop 
make this one of the most 7 



















g Richard Greene...a proven success 
years on network...now available in 


exciting episodes for strip programming! 


brary of dramatic adventures ...each one a different 
a’s favorite hero! This great show has won critical acclaim 
nd teachers everywhere... hearty approval from parents 


msors report tremendous rewards in sales and brand identification. 


YMOTIONS ARE READY AND WAITING! 
and popular tie-in promotional items built around Robin Hood 


‘he most importantly promotable shows ever presented! 





what a feather in your 
when you strip-program Robin H 
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25 West 45th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
PLaza 7-0100 





Response to Robin Hood has 
been proved in four success- 
ful years of network. Now, 
top, ARB ratings give Robin 
Hood a terrific send-off for 
syndication...with ratings 
still going up! =a Reaction 
is quick: A Philadelphia 
station held a contest based 
on a sponsor’s product... 
received over 28,000 replies 
in one month! 


UU E Produced by Sapphire Films, Ltd. 
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By Kevin B. Sweeney, President, RAB 





ON RADIO 


GETTING 
THE MOST 
OUT OF SATURATION 


Major naiional advertisers have a lot to learn from retailers about how to use the “super buy” 


he Pharoahs who built the pyramids, Mike Todd and 
the supermarket manager who first piled up 200 cases of 
soap chips in one display all believed in the same equation. 

M = S. Mass equals Showmanship. That is, if it is big 
enough—has more than beaucoup or marquee names—it will 
captivate the public by overwhelming the public. 

This equation is the foundation of the radio success of 
many local and regional advertisers. ‘The automobile dealer 
with his 400-per-week schedule or the furrier with his 200- 
per-week understand that M = S. 

What they say in these huge schedules and their skill in 
matching the exact schedule they buy to the profile of their 
customers can substantially increase the cash register total. 

But even if what they say is commonplace, schedules of 
200, 300 even 900 per week insure results. 

With one national advertiser experimenting with 
schedules of 2,000 per week in a couple of markets, they 
have gone, as the song says about Kansas City, “just about 
as far as they can go.” At least in this one direction of mass 
of announcements in a single week. 


What constitutes ‘over saturation’’? 


Certainly, 2,000 announcements per week—even of the 
seven-word variety—constitutes “over saturation” as far as 
anyone is concerned and will leave the slide-rulers unani- 
mous for the first time when they discuss “how-many-an- 
nouncements-is-saturation?”’ 

That question is one of the least profitable to struggle 
with, incidentally. It’s about as senseless as “how much 
would the box office of Around The World In 80 Days be 
affected if there had been one less star in the picture?” But 
RAB’s representatives will continue to struggle with it for 
at least another generation as agencies and advertisers try 
to find a mystique in buying announcements that I must 


confess however, none of us has so far brought to light. 

The national advertiser usually does not buy super- 
saturation as intelligently as the local or regional account. 
Considering his superior facilities in buying and assessing 
most advertising and the relatively long period in which 
information about super-saturation has been available 
(wasn’t it more than six years ago that Maxwell House In- 
stant was introduced with schedules of up to 900 per week 
in some cities?), the national advertiser is way behind the 
retailer in its use. 


Why the buy is behind 


Frequently, this is because he bites off more than he can 
digest. When you are going to buy 500-600 announcements 
per week in a single city as the spearhead of a big marketing 
push, one or two markets at a time is as much as you can 
handle in radio to get the most from the schedule. 

This kind of a schedule requires on-location buying and 
supervision, something that is rarely provided by national 
advertisers. It requires on-location supervision of the mar- 
keting operation. Mass advertising can suck all inventory 
out of the stores and warehouses in 10 days and the remain- 
ing 20 days of super-saturation of a month-long campaign is 
almost totally wasted. 

And don’t tell us that it doesn’t happen! Our guess is that 
this happens about one in three times with mass advertising 
campaigns on new or relatively new products on which there 
are barely floor stocks in the chains. . 

A local advertiser, especially when he is a retailer, is on 
top of this situation because he is both advertising depart- 
ment and marketer combined. While the separation of ad- 
vertising and local-level selling to the trade among national 
advertisers almost guarantees a certain amount of chaos 
when a campaign is successful. To page 43 
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TAPE IT R 


The picture’s the thing . . . You want your corhmercials to have the snap, sparkle 
and punch characteristic of superb pictures. By “taping it RCA” you get live picture 
quality. All the freshness, all the life-like detail comes back to you on RCA tape 
—thanks to advanced, built-in, quality-control Yeatures of the RCA TV Tape 
Recorder. Unlike older designs, this newest of TV Tepe Recorders makes it easy to 
get and keep highest quality pictures. Your programs\and commercials stand closest 
scrutiny because they are transcribed “‘live”’ from the\very first breath. Compatible 
in every respect, the RCA TV Tape Recorder also has| built-in features for superior 
color rendition that become an added-bonus for ronodhrome. Ask your engineer to 
explain the picture-plus advantages of RCA’s electron quadrature adjustment, sync 
regeneration, four-channel playback equalization, and striae equipment, or see 
* your RCA Representative. For complete particular ; write to RCA, Dept. TR-2, 
Building 15-1, Camden, N.J. In Canada: RCA VICT R Company Ltd., Montreal. 


/ | 
ANOTHER WAY RCA SERVES !NDUSTRY THROUGH = 


( Te) RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


BROADCAST AND TELEVISION EQUIPMENT 
CAMDEN, N./ J. 
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By George G. Huntington, v.p. and general manager, TvB 


THE TV SCENE 


THE 
MARCH 
OF THE IDs 


The TV ID, heretofore disdained by .creative agency men, is becoming increasingly popular 


Don’t let size be your only measure of print ad space or 
TV commercial length. A speck of coal can affect you 
more than a ton of coal, if the speck is in your eye and the 
ton in your cellar. Advertisers are now learning that many of 
their old judgments of what’s a good commercial length 
were wrong. Typical of this new awareness that there are 
things more important than size is the increasing popularity 
of the television 8 to 10 second ID. 

Last year 189 different advertisers each spent over $50,000 
in these short TV announcements. These advertisers spent 
a total of $56.8 million in TV IDs. This is more money than 
all advertisers spent in all but two magazines. And this is 
16% more money spent in IDs in 1958 than in 1957, $10 
million more than in IDs in 1956. There is no question 
about the growing popularity of IDs. 


Couldn’t sell in eight or ten seconds 

Yet most of us can remember the days when agency media 
people wanted IDs and agency creative people didn’t. The 
media people told us about the IDs’ cost-per-thousand ad- 
vantage, its low per-telecast cost which allowed them to buy 
more spots for greater audiences and more frequency. And 
media people liked the availability of IDs even in prime 
time. But the creative people thought of the 8 to 10 seconds 

. threw up their hands at the possibility of expressing 
all their ideas in so short a period of time. 

What brought about the reversal on the part of creative 
people? Why are they now asking for IDs? 

I think it’s because television has now been around long 
enough to create a new family of creative people and many 
of the early TV users have found that they originally 
underestimated the medium. 

If you go back to the start of communication, you'll prob- 
ably find a man realizing that words alone couldn't tell his 
story so he drew a simple picture to help. The picture sup- 


plemented his words. And so it remained through the in- 
vention and development of the printed word. Early illus- 
trations did more to illuminate the letters printed than the 
ideas expressed by these letters. 

Early mass media had trouble reproducing illustrations 
so they too were essentially all words. Improvements in 
printed techniques eventually led to some illustrations but 
to the creative people of the time, people who had learned 
their skills before illustrations could be duplicated, to these 
people the illustrations were still supplements to the words 
and little more. 


Pictures captured the space and fold the story 

Then a new creative generation grew up and they took 
pictures in ads for granted. They learned that the more 
dominant the picture, the greater the audience it attracted 
and the more of a message it conveyed. But as pictures in- 
creased on the printed page, they soon crowded out the copy. 
But the creative people had learned how to tell most of their 
story with a single big picture . . . the copy was now sup- 
plementary to the illustration. Compare the ad pages of any 
1920 or 1930 magazines with the same pages of today and 
you'll see this print revolution: pictures capturing space 
from copy. 

Radio is all copy. So the early television creative people, 
most of whom came from radio, thought first of the words 
and second of the picture. This led them to think of tele- 
vision commercial time in the same lengths as they had 
used in radio: the one, two or three minute commercial. 

If you take many of the dominant illustration print ads 
and cut off the brief copy, you now have excellent art for a 
television ID; one major theme, one idea. The copy can 
then be read aloud to the viewer . . . as he watches. These 
print people, as they turn to television, are bringing with 
them this idea of the dominant illustration. Because seeing 

To page 43 
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WRCA-TV'S HEW ROTATION PLAN 
WITH A GUARANTEED RETURK 


WRCA-TV’S unprecedented, prime- 
_ time spot rotation plan assures 
you of net audiences as much as 
29% bigger than those delivered 
by fixed-position announcements 
—at no increase in cost. 


ORBIT guarantees every adver- 
tiser in the new season powerful 
adjacencies to established hits 
like Tennessee Ernie Ford, Bat 
Masterson and Groucho Marx. 
Your message will also benefit 
from the excitement of brand 
new NBC Television Network 
attractions like Riverboat, Sun- 
day Showcase and Bonanza! 


oRBIT is available in either one, 
or both, of two dimensions. In 
Horizontal Orbit, your message is 
spotted in the 9 p.m. time period. 
On successive weeks, it rotates 
_ through Sunday, Monday, Tues- 
day, Friday and Saturday nights. 
In Vertical Orbit, your message 
rotates through consecutive half- 
hour breaks from 8 to 10:30 p.m. 
on successive Thursday nights. 


There’s no time like the present 
to invest in this sales plan of the 
future. Call for details today. 


-WAGA-TV CHANNEL 4 IN NEW YORK 


NBC OWNED - SOLD BY NBC SPOT SALES 





New York 36 


1501 Broadway, 
LAckawanna 4- 5050 











RADIO WRAP-UP _ from page 13 


In urging these would-be sponsors to get 
their noses out of the rating charts, RAB 
finds: 

(1) that 37,000,000 Americans who 
take their pleasure in some 7,000,000 
pleasure boats of all sizes account for a 
sizeable consumer market. Over 70% of 
the nation’s boats have radio aboard— 
permanently installed and/or portables 
—and more than half of their passengers 
listen to radio from six to ten hours a 
week while on water. 


The transistor market 

(2) that of the nation’s working force 
of 70,000,000 Americans, more than one- 
third are women who do their shopping 
on the way home from work or lunch- 
time. Since eight out of ten business 
firms and factories surveyed have more 
than one radio on the premises, and 
what with more and more people bring- 
ing along their transistor sets, here too is 
an unexploited market. Apropos transis- 
tors, RAB suggests a revision of the radio 
set sale data for 1958, which accounted 
for 12,577,000 units; RAB finds this fig- 
ure did not include the 2,200,000 Japa- 
nese made transistors, which last year 
upped radio sales by 17.4%. 

(3) that yet another uncharted radio 
market is the radio-equipped truck. 
Thirty percent of trucks surveyed, says 
RAB, are radio equipped, and _ their 
drivers—who earn 15% more than the 
“average” industrial or manufacturing 
employee—listen upwards from two hours 
a day. RAB asks gas and oil advertisers 
to take note. 

These statistics are part and parcel of 
a continuing RAB study to find new 
areas where people listen but where re- 
searchers have failed to tread. 


The 1-min. spot is king 


In an altogether separate RAB analy- 
sis of over one million spot announce- 
ments and 43,000 programs bought by 
over 1,000 brand advertisers, the one- 
minute announcement emerges king. 
Over 68% of the commercials listened 
to are of minute’s duration while the 30- 
second spot accounts for only 3.5%. 
Others: 20-second commercial (3.5%), 
10-second commercial (6.1%), 6-second 
commercial (15%) and 3-second commer- 
cial (3.2%). 

The latter two appear to be on the 
rise, pioneered by such advertisers as 
Sinclair Refining Co. (“Drive with Care 
. . . Buy Sinclair’) and Chock Full 
O’Nuts’ “hynotic sell” (see “The Not- 
So-Secret Ingredient,” April 1959). 

On the wane is the half-hour program, 
which in the first quarter of 1959 ac- 
counted for only 16.7%. Most popular 
radio program—through the network 
concept of participation or “impact” 


buying—is of five-minute shows (54.5%), 
with quarter-hour programming running 
second (20.7%). 


MOVIES ARE BETTER 


According to pollster Albert E. Sind- 
linger, one possible reason for radio’s 
renewed strength is the fact that people 
listen more to radio than they do to TV 
which, he adds, is somewhat unusual, 
even in the summertime. END 





HUNTINGTON from page 39 
is faster than reading, they know they 
don’t need the longer commercials for 
the expression of many types of ideas. 
The to-TV-from-radio people are also 
learning how a single TV picture can 
tell an idea. They are learning that the 
ID lets them tell a simple idea with great 
repetition or a complicated idea step by 
step in a series of IDs. And from this, 
they are learning to re-evaluate the 
length of television time they need. This 
greater speed in communication (picture 
plus words simultaneously) is being 
measured by some of TV’s most astute 
advertisers. The results are seen in their 
increasing ID expenditures. END 





SWEENEY from page 35 

The national advertiser out to over- 
whelm the public of a market of 1,000,- 
000, for instance, with a 400-per-week 
radio campaign for four weeks should 
have at least one man from the agency 
in the market for a full week. And he 
shouldn’t be a junior time buyer but 
someone with enough rank from either 
the agency or the advertising depart- 
ment to make certain that variables of 
live copy, spacing of the announce- 
ments, localizing, merchandising, store 
stocks, etc. all mesh. 

When accounts are buying 1,000-per- 
week and up they are going “just about 
as far as they can go” in volume of an- 
nouncements but they have a long way 
to go yet in getting the most out of that 
huge volume of consumer impressions. 


More to come on M-S 


Before I got off on this sermon about 
the national advertiser extracting more 
from his multiple-announcement sched- 
ules I had another point to make about 
M=S and possibly a more valuable 
point. I'd like to continue it next month 
and then I promise that I will speak 
no more of the super-saturation schedule 
but will return to the harsh realities of 
10-per-week. END 
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THE VOICE OF NEW YORK 


Call us collect at MUrray Hill 8-1500 
Or contact AM Radio Sales. 
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STINGHOUSE 
‘ES SURE OF 
IRD TERM” 





Though the nation’s most exciting political events 
are at least a full year away, the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation has announced its decision 
to sponsor for the third time the national political 
conventions as well as the Presidential Election 
over the CBS Television Network. 

This early decision clearly reflects the conviction 
on the part of Westinghouse that the CBS News 
coverage of the conventions will again attract, just 
as it did in 1956, the largest average audiences 
of any television network for the duration of the 
conventions and the Election. It is equally a clear 
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demonstration of confidence based on a decade of 
experience with the CBS Television Network 
where on August 10 Westinghouse presented its 
500th weekly hour-long dramatic broadcast. 

They can be sure that in CBS News they will 
have at their service the most experienced, expert 
and enterprising team of political reporters and 
analysts in broadcasting. 

They can be sure they will render a vital service 
to the American people by providing them with 
complete and authoritative coverage of the single 
most important political process of a democracy. 


They can be sure this coverage will again earn 
for them the respect and gratitude of a nationwide 
audience and — as Westinghouse stated in 1956 — 


“contribute substantially to our over-all objectives.” 


Today when the public’s need for information 
is especially urgent, America’s leading advertisers 
are increasingly placing their confidence in the 
values of CBS News programs: such noted series 
as THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (sponsored 
by Prudential Insurance Company of America) , 
CONQUEST (sponsored by Monsanto Chemical 
Company), the new, exciting documentary series 





CBS REPORTS (sponsored by Bell & Howell 
Company and B. F. Goodrich Company ) to 
begin this Fall, and WOMAN! (sponsored 
in part by Dow Chemical Company). 

Like Westinghouse, they, too, can be sure 
they have working for them a network that 
is providing the largest television audiences 
and is earning the largest investment from 
advertisers of any single communications 
medium in the world today. 


THE CBS TELEVISION NETWORK 











MEDIA SHARES 


+ media allocations for 1958 by the top 50 advertisers 


















1% 
33 IMPORTANT 
Unlike any other published re- 
ports of advertisers’ budgets, 
the estimates presented here 
embody outlays for production 
and programming costs and are 
adjusted for frequency and vol- 
ume discounts. This exclusive 
report provides a closer approx- 
imation of actual media allo- 
cations by those in the top 50. 
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OF BROADCAST ADVERTISING 








NINE-YEAR BUDGET TREND 
OF THE TOP 50 ADVERTISERS 


This exclusive report traces allocations to network and spot television, newspapers, mag- 










azines and network radio, adjusted for discounts, production and programming costs. 















[* 1958, the pattern of media allocations of the largest, papers, there were changes in the traditional pattern of two 
richest and most successful advertisers once again under- of the three appliance companies—RCA and Westinghouse. 
scored television’s unquestioned position as the single most Fach strengthened its allegiance to network TV, with only 
important force in marketing. Last year, 37 of the Top 50 GE sticking to magazines. The food, drug and soap manu- 
national advertisers—two more than had done so in 1957, facturers emphasized television even more than before. 
seven more than in 1956—made TV their primary medium. Generally, the Top 50 have shown great stability over the 
Of the $1.2 billion spent by the Top 50 in the five measured years. Seven of this year’s ten leaders have appeared in the 
media, in 1957, 51.8% went into TV, 23% in magazines top since 1954—Procter & Gamble, General Motors, General 
and 2.8% in network radio (see Television Magazine, Foods, Ford, Lever, Colgate and Chrysler. 
September, 1958). ; 
‘ What makes television’s dominance significant is that the Procter & Gamble regains first place 
Es 50 companies whose expenditures are analyzed here are the The big change among the top 10 is Procter & Gamble’s 
4 pace setters; their moves are studied by all other advertisers. return to first place on the Top 50 list, a position General 
g They are the leaders who have the research facilities to test Motors held for five straight years back to 1953 when it took 
_. the various media combinations and the money to use those the lead from P&G. 
- which they find effective. Their media allocations are The most dramatic climb was that of Corn Products, from 
2 naturally of major interest to their large competitors; for 50th position in 1957 to 26th place in 1958 by nearly 
: the smaller companies within an industry, these ratios doubling its expenditure in the five measured media. Its 
represent an evaluation of media power and an indication primary media choice in 1958 was network TV, with news- 
of the most successful advertising patterns over the past papers and magazines tied for second place, followed by 
nine years. spot TV and network radio. 

In 1958, 31 of the Top 50 advertisers put 50% or more Eastman Kodak and RCA made notable gains, each in- 
of their budget into television. Thirty-two companies made vesting over 50% in network TV last year. Those slipping 
network TV their primary vehicle. Five companies empha- most in rank from 1957 to 1958 were Carter Products, Na- 
sized spot TV the most. Newspapers were the prime support tional Distillers, AT&T and Swift. 
for seven companies, and magazines of the remaining six. Four companies appear in this year’s Top 50 which were 

not included last year. Two of these appear for the first 
Media patterns remain traditional time: Adell Chemical Co., in 44th place with 99% of its 

Most of the traditional patterns in choice of media did budget in spot TV, and Pepsi-Cola in 48th place with the 
not change much last year. While the three liquor and the bulk of its 1958 budget in newspapers. The cther two new- 
three automobile companies remained faithful to news- comers are Carnation, back after a year’s absence, and S. C. 





To next page 
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FOP 50 ADVERTISERS continued 


Despite the recession, 32 of the Top 50 increased their budgets for the five media in 1958. 


fohnson, off the list since 1955, but back in 1958 with net- 
[V as its primary medium. Casualties were Borden, 
Helene Curtis, Nestle and Schlitz. 
Despite the impact of the recession on advertising, 32 of 
lop 50 increased their five media budgets in 1958. 
[wenty-two of those increasing budgets enjoyed increased 


Che hardest-hit among the product groups were the hard 

manufacturers: each of the Big Three automakers 

ut back ad expenditures as their sales dropped; only RCA, 

imong the appliance makers, boosted its media budget as 

its sales kept pace with 1957. General Electric and Westing- 
house cut their ad appropriations as sales fell. 

\mong the package goods advertisers in the Top 50, 12 
food processors boosted their media budgets, four cut back; 
in tobacco, five were up, one was down; in soap, all four 
increased their appropriations; in drugs, five were up and 
fi ere down in expenditures. 

Vhile there were inevitable shifts of funds as rivals 
struggled for competitive advantage, a comparison with 
1957 shows a great deal of similarity in the percentage of 
budgets given the various media by the Top 50. 

{mong the 28 companies putting a greater relative 

isis on network television last year, the most noticeable 

RCA, Sterling Drug, Carter Products, Eastman Kodak, 
ind National Biscuit. Standard Brands, Warner-Lambert 
und Lever headed the list of 14 advertisers which moved 
m strongly into spot TV. As in 1957, Coca Cola added 
to newspapers. Schenley and Swift also topped the 15 com- 
increasing their emphasis on newspapers in 1958. 
[wenty-one of the Top 50 gave magazines additional sup- 

with AT&T and National Dairy leading the way. 
\rmour, Ford and General Motors boosted their network 
radio shares, but generally the slight revival enjoyed by the 

m in 1957 slackened off, with 35 of the Top 50 includ- 
ing it last year versus 36 in 1956 and 1957. 





TELEVISION MAGAZINE'S TOP 50 


Che Top 50 advertisers are ranked here according to 
eir expenditures in five measured media: network TV, 
ot TV, newspapers, magazines and network radio. Dol- 

totals and share-of-budget refer to these five media 
If billboards were included, for example, compara- 
rankings would change and Shell Oil, Standard Oil 

N. J. and Standard Oil of Indiana would appear 
ong the Top 50. Spot radio, for which complete figures 

unavailable, might change the rankings again. 

Che media expenditures listed here are unduplicated 

vhere. To gross time and space costs derived from 
ndard sources TELEVISION MAGAzINE has applied two 
ors, the first to account for media discount structures 
id the second to include production costs. The result 
| n estimate of the advertiser’s total expenditure. 
\lthough there are wide variations among companies 
| the same product category, a common approach is 
illy apparent in their spending patterns. The chart 
posite traces these group trends in terms of media 
res of measured budgets (half the members in the 
sup allocated more than the median figure, half al- 
ited less). These median shares are based on network 
network radio, magazines and newspapers, Spot TV 
tt included. 
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Analysis of the six key industries 


Here is an analysis of how the six key industry groups 
represented in the Top 50 divided their advertising dollars 
among the five measured media in 1958: 


APPLIANCES: Largest shift in media emphasis among the 
three appliance manufacturers in the Top 50 was made by 
RCA, which more than doubled its network TV share to 
63% of its total budget. Nevertheless, while RCA cut back 
its media shares in the other four media, it increased its 
total budget 74.6% in 1958. Its overall sales, meantime, 
remained the same. General Electric and Westinghouse, 
both of which experienced sales drops, each reduced their 
overall advertising expenditures in the five media. GE 
slightly increased the shares put into newspapers and net- 
work radio, slightly reduced the shares for network TV, 
spot TV and magazines. Magazines, however, remained the 
top medium for GE. Westinghouse cut the magazine share 
the most, from 31% in 1957 to 21% in 1958, and slightly 
increased expenditures in spot TV, network TV and news- 
papers. Network television remained as Westinghouse’s 
prime choice, with 50% of its budget invested in the 
medium. 


AUTOMOBILES: While each of the Big Three experienced 
sales drops and cut back their total ad expenditures in 1958, 
all increased their network TV shares, even though slightly. 
Newspapers bore the brunt of major cutbacks in media 
share. General Motors, spending 11%, less in the five meas- 
ured media last year, cut newspapers the most, but increased 
network TV’s share to 28%, putting it on an equal footing 
with magazines, whose share was upped 1%. Nevertheless, 
newspapers remained GM’s top choice. Ford followed a 
similar pattern, cutting newspapers the most, but retaining 
them as its top medium. Despite an overall decrease of 20%, 
in what it put into the five media, Ford increased the share 
for network TV, magazines and network radio. Chrysier’s 
five-media budget dropped the most, 31%. Its most signifi- 
cant move was a return to network TV as its top medium 
after shifting to print in 1957. Prior to 1957, network tele- 
vision’s share of Chrysler’s budget had grown larger year by 
year, until in 1956 Chrysler actually made network televi- 
sion its primary choice. Last year it allocated 39%, of its 
budget for net TV, reducing its newspaper share. 


DRUGS and TOILETRIES: Network television remained 
strong as the main support of the drug group in 1958, as six 
of the ten companies represented put over 50% of their 
budgets in the medium. When spot expenditures are added, 
nine of the ten put over half of their funds in television. 

Three companies—Miles Laboratories, Warner-Lambert 
and Carter Products—made spot TV their primary choice. 
Miles Laboratories, which made network TV its primary 
choice from 1955 to 1957, gave spot TV a slight edge last 
year, 43%. It cut network TV’s share from 47% in 1957 to 
42%, in 1952, cut magazines and network radio and in- 
creased the newspapers share. Warner-Lambert increased 
both its spot TV share, from 32 to 44%, and its network 
TV share, 22% to 23%. Carter, even though it boosted its 
net TV share from 14% to 34% and cut down on its spot 
share, retained spot as its top weapon. On the other hand, 


To page 84 
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NINE-YEAR BUDGET TREND BY 
PRODUCT GROUP 


Exclusive — product group trends in terms of median share of measured budget for the top 
50 advertisers (half the members of each product group allocated more than the median 


figure listed, half allocated less). 
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Based on the only published budget estimates in- 
a costs of programming, production, space 
and time. 
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Broadcasting and advertising executives attending two management seminars at Harvard 


6G i ipa latest brand name on the lips of 110 broadcasting 
| \ QO \Y) WHEN and advertising executives belongs not to a new soap, 
yy) toothpaste or compact car. It’s that venerable private label— 


Harvard. 
What makes ‘‘Now, when I was at Harvard . 


versational coup for these executives, of course, is their 
| WAS status as graduates of the two separate seminars held in mid- 
July at the Harvard School of Business Administration 


under the respective auspices of the National Association of 
Broadcasters and the Advertising Federation of America. 
For two solid weeks 60 broadcasters (at $500 apiece for 
AT room, board and tuition) ate, slept and argued 35 case 
histories of actual business situations presented in the NAB’s 
first annual management development seminar. Meantime, 
for a solid week 55 executives representing advertisers, 
: agencies and media (at $250 apiece) concentrated in the 
| \ / 29 AFA seminar on how management makes its decisions on 
AR ARD see advertising and how advertising fits into the broad complex 
of marketing decisions management must make. 

What gives the executives’ graduation more than mere 
name-dropping significance, of course, is that it represents 
another major breakthrough in an area that has long 
plagued almost all components of the broadcasting and ad- 
vertising industries: the need for effective management de- 
velopment to handle both industries’ vast postwar growth 
in today’s marketing economy. 


’ 


.” a con- 








Management development in broadcasting essential 

Until recently those attending executive training pro- 
grams have come primarily from production, finance and 
manufacturering (as of today at least 30 colleges and many 
large companies conduct such courses). Now, however, 
executive training for broadcasting and advertising execu- 
tives has become essential as marketing orientation takes 
more of a place with financial and manufacturing considera- 
tions in executive suites. 

To be sure, a number of companies such as McCann- 
Erickson and NBC have conducted management develop- 
ment programs (see “New Trends in Management Develop- 
ment,” ‘TELEVISION MAGAZINE, October, 1958). And for the 
past fours years the American Management Association has 
had a marketing course. Industry organizations such as the 
Association of National Advertisers have tried to instill good 
management practices in their members through workshop 
sessions or projects such as the ANA’s Management Guide- 
book series covering advertising organization, planning, 
execution and evaluation (see “ANA: Voice of American 
Advertising,” TELEVISION MAGAZINE, February, 1959). 


>? 


There is little disagreement, however, that broadcasting 
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rang evaluate the benefits of self-appraisal 


o 

: and advertising, because of their phenomenal growth, their 

m creative nature and the small size of their components, still 
lag behind the management development practices of most 

\- of U.S. business. 

r The outstanding objective of the NAB and AFA seminars 

.. was to stimulate the thinking and decision-making processes 

n of executives attending each course. As the Harvard pro- 

f fessors put it themselves, ““The objective is to get them into 
a way of thinking by reappraising each other. Then self- 

r appraisal is automatic and you get them to re-think without 

e pat answers.” 

5 To accomplish this goal, each seminar employed the now- 


famous and much-copied case history technique where each 
student is expected to work through his own understanding 
of the cases as they are analyzed in class. Intensive discus- 


: sions before the day’s classes were conducted in the so-called 

" “can” groups of seven or eight students (the name arises 
from the fact that the ‘students’ ”’ rooms surround a common 

2 bathroom). 

5 

. Techniques based on AMP principle 

=] 


These techniques for getting executives to think are based, 
of course, on the famous 16-year-old Advanced Management 
Program whose two objectives are to broaden each par- 
ticipant to make him a better man in his present job and to 
assist participating companies in the development of execu- 
tives capable of assuming positions of even wider responsi- 
bilities in top management (see “What Harvard Done for 
1 Me,” ‘TELEVISION MAGAZINE, September, 1958). 

What were the reactions of the executives attending the 
AFA and NAB seminars? On one hand, those who attended 
the AFA course gave mixed appraisals. Generally, most felt 
as Colin Campbell, executive vice-president of Campbell- 
Ewald, that the seminar was a good chance to benefit from 
the thinking in other fields of business. Robert Lamb, vice- 
president and account supervisor of BBDO’s Minneapolis 
office, says ““The course started my mind working in many 
directions.” But one advertising agency executive repre- 
sentative of several dissidents complained that, ““We were 
locked in a frame-work where the case histories were hope- 
lessly undocumented. The concept of the marketing mix, as 
presented to us, was nothing new, just old stuff! If single 
topics were assigned to small groups for several days at a 
time, something good would have come out of it.” 

Reaction to the NAB seminar, on the other hand, was 
overwhelmingly favorable, with both the broadcasters and 
professors agreed that two weeks were enough to do the job. 

“This course was long overdue,” says John ]. Laux, execu- 
tive vice-president and general manager of wstv-Tv, Steuben- 

To next page 

















NOW 


WHEN I WAS AT HARVARD ...” continued 


/hio, “and the industry should have sponsored such a 


igement course many years ago. It is undoubtedly true 


iny of our industry’s top management people today 
ed the broadcasting field without prior management 
ition or experience. This has been a tremendous draw- 
not only to the stations that these people manage, but 
important, to the entire broadcasting industry. As an 
ry we must develop better management people at the 


cneé lon.”’ 
sroadcasters could not stress enough the chance the NAB 


r gave them to get away from their daily routines and 

. the business complexities of the industry these 

e such that it does a person good to take time out and 
‘uate not only himself, but his company strictly from 


isiness standpoint,” says Carl E. Lee, executive vice- 


OLlii¢ 


} 


“The complexities of the industry these days are such that it does a person good to take 


ident and general manager of the Fetzer Broadcasting 


any, Kalamazoo, Michigan. “I feel all too often broad- 
are so engrossed with the day to day activity of per- 
ratings and public relations, etc., that once in awhile 
overshadow the hard-headed business aspects dealing 
profit, loss and corporate procedures.” 
elt the course was extremely valuable in clarifying and 
ng management responsibilities and in suggesting 
n which broadcast management might be better able 
praise its performance,” says Thomas R. Nunan, Jr., 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS 
Management Development Seminar 


|AB session was built around the now-famed Harvard case 
analysis in classroom meetings of the whole group and in in- 
“can,” sessions of seven or eight people. To broaden the 

broadcasters’ thinking, the bulk of the course concentrated on 
business fields outside the students’ own area. The objective: 
oadcasters to reappraise themselves and their administrative 
Three special broadcasting case histories were financed by the 
use in the course. 

ysis of the Executive Function 

ise histories 
| Reading: Rensis Likert, “Measuring Organizational Perform- 


Business Review, March-April 1958. 
detitive Strategy in Consumer Goods Industries 
lation and Execution of Competitive Strategy 
ise histories 
| Reading: Gardner and Levy, “The Product and the Brand,” 
Business Review, March-April 1955 
nage Concept and Marketing Strategy 
histories 
i| Reading: Pierre Martineau, “A Sharper Focus for the Cor- 
mage, 
| Business Review, November-December 1958 
keting Strategy and Media Selection 
histories 
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“I was most 
impressed by 
the skillful 
ways the pro- 
fessors stimu- 
lated our 
thoughts and 
moved us to 
frank  discus- 
sions of com- 
petitive and 
related _ busi- 
ness problems. 
Hal _ Fellows 
and Chuck 
Tower of NAB 
should be con- 
gratulated.” 





David Moore, 
President, 
Trancontinent 
Television Corp. 


ADVERTISING FEDERATION OF AMERICA 
Management Seminar in Advertising and Marketing 


|. The Use of Advertising to Increase Total Demand. 

One of top management's principal responsibilities is to study con- 
tinuously the forces in the marketplace which determine the basic level 
of demand for its class of product and then to adjust its business opera- 
tion to those forces in order that the operation obtain maximum sales 
and profits. 

Generally speaking, management operates on the premise that the 
basic level of demand for a class of product over the longer run is de- 
termined not by product planning, aggressive selling and so on, but 
rather by social, economic, technological and fashion forces in the 
marketplace—forces over which management has relatively little if any 
control. In other words, the proposition is that certain uncontrollable 
forces essentially determine the level of demand and that management 
must adjust its marketing operation to these forces. With respect to the 
use of advertising, this proposition suggests that advertising has signifi- 
cant limitations in increasing sales of a class of product. If basic forces 
are working to increase total demand, then advertising may be of 
economic value in stimulating sales; if basic forces are working against 
an increase in total or per capita demand, then advertising may be 
relatively ineffective and uneconomic. 

In the first day of the Seminar, cases have been selected which will 
allow us to consider this proposition. Since the effect of advertising upon 
demand is most easily discussed in situations involving the advertising of 
a class of products rather than a brand within a product class, the first 


three cases concern the use of advertising by industry associations. 
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general manager, Steinman Stations, Lancaster, Pa. “For me 
it revived the thinking process and gave me a recharged 
outlook on basic business functions and responsibilities,” 
says Robert W. Ferguson, executive vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, WTRF-Tv, Wheeling, West Virginia. 

Probably one of the most important aspects of both the 
NAB and AFA seminar was the composition of each stu- 
dent body. As AFA president James Proud says, “We tried 
to get a cross-section of the advertising business—from 
the client side, the agency side and from media. This way 
you produce a cross current of thinking rather than one 
specialized group within advertising which concentrates on 
its own special problems.” One AFA course member, in- 
cidentally, was so avidly interested that although he had to 
go home to Detroit for one day to handle an agency crises 
he flew back to Boston the next day to complete the seven- 
day course. 





Varied backgrounds contribute to class in general 

Among the broadcasters, selection of students also was an 
important factor. Says Mike Shapiro, manager of WFAA-TV, 
Dallas, Texas, ““The selection of the students to attend this 
seminar consumed a great deal of time, and it was due to 
the varied backgrounds of these individuals that made it 
possible for me to look at a problem from a different per- 
spective. The second day we became aware of the back- 
ground a station manager or owner had and the type of 







































thinking ‘he would read into a problem.’ It was very easy 
to tell which student came up through the sales route, pro- 
gramming, engineering, accounting or as a financial investor 
in the broadcasting industry. This diversified, but very 
thorough background of the men contributed to the dis- 
cussion group and made the classes that much more in- 
teresting and worthwhile.” 

Most of the reactions to the NAB seminar indicate, too, 
that such a management development program gives broad- 
casters a greater sense of identity and worth. “Of importance 
to all of us was becoming acquainted on more than a casual 
basis with responsive and responsible broadcasters from 
every section of the country and from every size market,” 
reports Ralph O’Connor, general manager of wisc-Tv, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. “This gives you a new appreciation of the 
magnitude and importance of television and radio—and that 
the men who operate the business are indeed first class 
citizens.”” According to Willard Schroeder, general manager 
of Wood Broadcasting, Inc., Grand Rapids, Michigan: “The 
Harvard seminar was a real shock treatment that was sort of 
a mental fountain of youth.” 

What is the future of both seminars? Although both NAB 
and AFA plan similar programs next year, there probably 
will be some changes based on suggestions from the students 
themselves. For one thing, the AFA seminar probably will 
be expanded to two weeks since many who took the course 
this year think that a week is too short a period in which to 
To page 95 


ke | time out to re-evaluate not only himself, but his company...” 


THE DAILY SCHEDULE 


Here is a typical daily schedule for 
those who attended the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters’ Management 









Development Seminar. The Advertising 
Federation of America’s seminar fol- 
lowed a similar pattern. 


7:00- 8:00 a.m. Breakfast 










e 8:00- 9:30 Group discussion of a 

= case history 

it 9:30-10:50 Group discussion of a 

e case history 

y 10:50-11:20 Coffee 

e 11:20-12:40 p.m. Class discussion of a 

it case history 

p 12:40 Lunch 

“ 1:40- 2:40 Individual preparation 

S for afternoon classes 

f 2:40- 4:00 Class discussion of a 

t case history 

° 4:10- 5:30 Class discussion of a 
case history 

| 5:30 Social Hour 

' 6:30 Dinner 

8:00-10:30 Preparation for next 
day's classes 
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Dr. Robert Maynard Hutchins, president of the Fund for the Republic. 


Robert Hutchins’ 
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TV Crusade 
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The Fund for the Republic’s new approach to television is a 
far cry from the days when its omniscience angered 


or disillusioned many. Now it seeks to become a “third force” in TV, 


alleviating pressures from advertisers and government officials. 


By Frank P. Moprei 


o examination of the state of freedom and justice in 
N twentieth century American society can be complete 
without a study of television’s impact upon that so- 
ay... 

This comment was made recently by Dr. Robert May- 
nard Hutchins, a sixty-year-old iconoclast who heads the 
Fund for the Republic Inc., a non-profit, non-partisan 
educational body whose bible is the United States Con- 
stitution. 

The Fund was set up by the Ford Foundation late in 
1951 with a $15,000,000 self-liquidating grant “support- 
ing activities directed toward the elimination of restric- 
tions on freedom of thought, inquiry and expression . . . 
and the development of policies and procedures best 
adapted to protect these rights in the face of persistent 
international tension.” 

Sixteen months later, after some top-level dissension 
at the Foundation, the Fund’s umbilical cords were cut 
and since February 1953, it has operated as a “wholly- 
disowned subsidiary” according to Hutchins, once the 
Foundation’s associate director. 

Strange as it may seem to those broadcasters who have 
felt the whiplash of Hutchins’s tongue, the Fund in recent 
months has embarked on a crusade for—not against—tele- 
vision. According to Hutchins, television’s impact upon 
society has been less than positive. He does not so much 
blame the industry so much as he does the licensing sys- 
tem under which it is forced to operate. 

“Television,” he finds, “has a peculiar status under the 
First Amendment. It is free and yet, it is not free. I am 
convinced that many of its problems and perplexities arise 
out of this strange constitutional question.” 

Hutchins and friends would like to answer that ques- 
tion. But first, they feel, they must clarify these ‘‘problems 
and perplexities” for they see in television’s uncomfort- 
able status a direct threat to the democratic process. 


Television’s potential hampered by controls 


For television to reap the fruits of its potential, they 
believe, it must first unshackle itself of the bonds placed 
upon it by the government and the advertiser. It is sig- 
nificant they should feel this way at the very moment the 
industry is mounting an intensive public relations cam- 
paign in order to make TV more palatable to the dis- 
criminating minority. More so in that the industry is fac- 
ing what could well be its most decisive legislative battle 
—revision of Section 315 of the Communications Act. 

Three years ago, when radio-TV blacklisting was still 
in vogue, the Fund naively advocated reason and logic to 
a business almost panicked by the Red Scare. Many ad- 
vertising, agency and network executives, including those 


in sympathy with its aims, were both angered and disillu- 
sioned by its aggressive and omniscient attitude toward 
television. When the Fund published the now-famous 
$139,090 “Report on Blacklisting” by former ‘““Common- 
weal” editor John Cogley (now, incidentally, a Fund staff 
administrator), it yanked the rug out from under those 
who felt the answer to Aware Inc. and “Red Channels” 
ought to have come from within the industry. 

Yet, questionable as its methods were at the time, it is 
an inescapable fact that by bringing the blacklisting busi- 
ness out into the open—possibly for no more than forty 
eight hours—the Fund granted Madison Avenue the 
leverage it had sought to marshal public opinion against 
the supermarket operators and discredited FBI men who 
for months virtually controlled the airwaves. 

It is this very factor—the desire to act as a “third force” 
to alleviate the pressures put upon broadcasters by ad- 
vertisers and government officials—that makes Dr. 
Hutchins’s thinking so interesting at this time. 


Fund to make public many of TV's “pressures” 


Television’s unique status under federal law represents 
just one facet of the Fund’s many-sided interests in the 
mass media, to say nothing of its concern with the other 
basic freedoms. It is concerned also with TV censorship, 
the future of pay and educational TV, ratings, program 
criticism and the ban on TV coverage of the courts. 
Generally speaking, the public hears little of these pres- 
sures being put upon broadcasters and, furthermore, cares 
less. The Fund intends to change all this through a series 
of studies and reports that, it says, will “create discussion.” 

The question of just how much discussion is another 
thing. In order to bring objectivity and perspective to a 
business that often generates more heat than light, it will 
first to have to sell itself to the industry. It seems to be a 
rather difficult task, in that the majority of the com- 
municators seem to judge the Fund simply on the basis 
of the Cogley Report. They appear to know little of its 
other activities. Thus, if the Fund is to succeed at all in 
its new role, one must look at the current inquiry into 
broadcasting in relation to its overall program. 

For the first four years of its life, between 1953-57, the 
Fund became so thoroughly controversial that several 
Congressmen accused it of fronting for the Kremlin, while 
the Kremlin (through “Pravda’”’) accused it of fronting 
for Wall Street. In dispensing generous grants to individ- 
uals and organizations battling it out with the late Sen. 
Joseph R. McCarthy and his supporters, the Fund was 
attempting to restore reason to a society that wasn’t hav- 
ing any of it. At a time when Congressional investigations 
into alleged subversion reached their peak—the Fund 
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By JouHn W. SETEAR 
ry HERE is a universal problem which plagues both the 
i mall and the large national advertisers. Simply stated it 
is this: all markets do not deliver sales in proportion to the 
dollars allocated or in proportion to population. 
\lmost without exception in the sale of any product or 


SeCTVI 


some markets do exceedingly well in meeting a sales 
coal; and conversely, other markets fall far below par in this 
r¢ S] eCI 
[he purpose of this article is to suggest an approach to 
the handling of below par or problem markets. 


Why markets become problems 

\t the outset, perhaps it might prove helpful to list some 
of the reasons why markets become problems. The range of 
reasons encompasses (1) product distribution, by kinds of 
stores and sizes; (2) number of shelf facings versus compe- 
tition }) the relative pricing structure; (4) effective cover- 
age of the market by salesmen; (5) dealer attitudes; (6) 
merchandising and promotions; (7) media coverage; (8) 
media weight; (9) seasonal or climatic conditions and many 
others depending upon the product or service involved. 

[he above are not all of the reasons, but they serve to 
suggest the complexity of the problem. 

[he importance of this area of advertising cannot be 
emphasized too strongly. National advertising budgets are 
senerally built upon an anticipated national sales goal. 
Since this goal is the result of the accumulation of sales in 
individual markets over the year, it is necessary to anticipate 
and plan for problem markets in any overall national, ad- 
vertising plan. 

\t this point, a more precise definition of terms is in 
order. What is a problem market? It has already been de- 
fined broadly as one which is not producing sales as expected. 


How to solve 


But this is a surface definition and it requires refinement. 

To get at a deeper definition, it will prove useful to first 
discuss the term “market” and then the word “problem” in 
relation to it. The word “market” is a fairly slippery one 
since it has many connotations. Often times it is used to 
designate a physical area and, at other times, the people 
within it. It seems almost too obvious to say that goods and 
services are never sold to villages, towns, cities, states or re- 
gions of the country. They are always sold to people living 
in these places. 

The places where they live are divided by various adver- 
tisers into branches, divisions, districts or regions of the 
country. Within these designations are found the various 
cities and towns with which we, of course, are all familiar. 

The people who comprise a market can further be de- 
scribed in terms of—(1) income: of the average household or 
family, which is indicative of their ability to buy (2) family 
status: the number and size, which suggests the possible po- 
tential for a given product (3) The stage of family life cycle: 
the number of younger, middle and older age families has 
a bearing on the sale of some products and (4) Possessions: 
homes, cars, TV sets, washers, insurance, savings and the 
like, which help to describe the composition of the market 
not in terms of what people say, but what they do. 


Defining the word “market” 

Of course, there are many other qualitative and quan- 
titative yardsticks which can be employed to properly delin- 
eate a market for a particular product or service. While 
general marketing characteristics are important, it goes with- 
out saying that the more specific the characteristics, the more 
meaningful and important they become for specific plan- 
ning purposes. 
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John W. Setear, of Leo Burnett, offers a five-step plan to 


overcome the problem of markets that do not 


deliver sales in proportion to the dollars allocated or in proportion to population. 


the problem of problem markets 


We are now in a position to define the word “market”: a 
market is a group of people residing within cities or towns 
within arbitrary branches, divisions, districts or regions 
and having certain quantitative and qualitative charac- 
teristics. 

The word “problem” in relation to “market” is some- 
what more limited since it is viewed in a very particular 
way by a specific client in connection with his sales. Thus, 
if sales are 10% below par in certain branches, and these 
branches do not contribute substantially to the national 
sales goal, and if other branches are surpassing quota, the 
branches below par may not be designated as problems. On 
the other hand, if one important district is 10% below quota, 
the area within it may be classified as a problem. 


A trap to avoid 

The significant point, of course, is that markets become 
problems in relation to their importance to the national 
goal. The reason for this rather lengthy definition is to avoid 
the trap of viewing problem markets in terms of specific 
cities, such as Detroit, Los Angeles or Providence. 

To illustrate this trap, let us assume that there is a prob- 
lem in an area comprising the lower half of the state of 
Ohio. To view the problem as being markets such as Cin- 
cinnati, Dayton and Columbus, since these are the major 
population centers, may lead to the selection of additional 
media to saturate the metropolitan areas, whereas, the real 
problem may be on the outskirts of these cities in areas 
such as Springfield, Portsmouth, Middletown, Zanesville 
and Marietta. 

Before suggesting an approach to the solution of problem 
markets, perhaps it might be worthwhile to state that while 
“problem markets” are usually local in nature, sometimes 


they may be as broad as basic geographic areas, such as the 
South or the West. 

There are times when “‘problem markets” are national in 
scope. This would be reflected in a decline in sales or mar- 
ket share in rural areas across the country or, in contrast, 
metropolitan cities throughout the U. S. 

Another example of a ‘“‘national problem market” is the 
possible shift in basic purchasing patterns as the result of 
the introduction of new brands within a specific product 
category. Thus, it may be found that while product X’s 
prime target has historically been the “blue collar worker,” 
its current share of business from this group is declining 
due to (a) the introduction of a less expensive competitive 
brand and (b) the importance of price to this particular 
market segment. 

In the same vein, on a national basis, a brand may show 
a decline in sales among previously solid core purchasers 
such as certain nationality or ethnic groups. 

There are many ways to approach the problem of prob- 
lem markets, but perhaps one of the better ways involves 
the following five steps: 

1. Securing and studying meaningful information per- 

taining to the problem. 

2. Defining the problem. 

3. Developing alternative plans to solve it. 

4. Testing the plans which provide the best promise of 

success. 

5. Selecting the best plan and putting it into action. 


SECURING INFORMATION 
It is important at this stage to secure information which 
will help determine (a) the location of the problem (b) its 


size and significance to the national sales goal and (c) its 
To page 107 
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Here's an exclusive report on what's behind the 
appointment of James Thomas Aubrey, Jr., 

to the new post of executive 

vice-president of the CBS-TV network. 


AUBREY OF CBS, 
A NEW ERA AHEAD 


l to wondering. Here I was in Los Angeles, 3,000 miles 

network headquarters. I had been the head of the 
network headquarters. I had been the head of the network’s 
['V station in that city for five years. Was I doing every- 
thing I could to further my career? Were there any other 
ireas in which I needed experience? I already had been a 
yeneral TV executive, a sales administrator and a salesman. 
What was lacking? The question haunted me for weeks, 
then suddenly the answer came—programming. I must get 
into programming.” 

[hese may not be the actual ruminations of James 
[Thomas Aubrey Jr. at a critical stage in his career back in 
1956, but most would agree that they are not far from the 
mark. For the network executive is an example of the new 
type of corporate personality, a type that knows where he’s 
oing one hundred per cent of the time. 


Aubrey groomed to take over from Cowan? 


[t may not be news but Mr. Aubrey has virtually reached 
his destination. He is now heir apparent to the presidency 
CBS Television Network. In late May, Aubrey was 
named executive vice president of the CBS-TV network, a 
new post established by management. For the first time all 
departments of the network are reporting to an executive 
vice president. Aubrey is responsible to Louis G. Cowan, 
resident of CBS-TV. It is Aubrey who is expected to 
preside over the destinies of the network during much of its 
| decade. He is obviously being groomed for succes- 

sion when Cowan decides to step down. 
youthful James T. Aubrey Jr. is one of the most in- 
teresting and unknown men in network circles today. A 
Middle Westerner with an Ivy League education, he came 
he Pacific Coast and stood toe-to-toe with the heavy- 
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weights. In a little more than ten years he vaulted from 
seeming obscurity to second position in a television enter- 
prise which last year grossed nearly a quarter of a billion 
dollars. 

Aubrey is a tall, lean, handsome six-footer with an abun- 
dance of natural charm. And he is going to need all this 
natural charm in the year ahead, because for most key 
corporate executives, it’s difficult to get to the top without 
stubbing the toes of associates also trying for the top rung. 
Getting ahead in today’s corporation calls for a toughness, 
an objectivity, and an ambitiousness which can brook few 
obstacles that stand in the way. 


Aubrey’s great potential acknowledged 


To the industry, the forty-year-old Aubrey presents many 
faces. He has alienated some, irritated others. Some look at 
him and see a dynamic, tough executive; others see an 
ambitious, corporate “operator.” A number respect his abil- 
ity as a planner, but some point out there are gaps in his 
knowledge of the business. But all agree that he has “tre- 
mendous, raw, brain power.” 

Whatever the various opinions may be though, the fact 
is that William S. Paley, board chairman of CBS, Inc., and 
Dr. Frank Stanton, president of CBS, Inc., have had the 
chance to observe Aubrey for many years. And in the 
past year, he has worked closely with them as staff vice- 
president. They must have measured his capabilities. Their 
selection was a calculated one. It brought as a consequence 
a series of now well-known seismic shocks at the network, 
unprecedented in its history. Its former executive vice- 
president, the number two man, Hubbell Robinson Jr. re- 
signed as did Robinson’s second in command, another vice 
president, Harry Ommerle. 

To page 108 
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CONTINUING BRAND STUDY NO. 38 





THIS MONTH: DETERGENTS, DENTIFRICES, INSTANT COFFEE, GASOLINE 


Enlarged survey now covers New York, Chicago 
and Los Angeles and probes trends in brand 
switching. Stripe, Yuban and Chevron shift most. 


\ CCORDING to viewers in the nation’s top three markets, 
Vir. Clean’s invasion of the liquid detergent world was 
all but a smashing success by July. 

Che first of TELEvIsilon MAGAZINE’s newly-expanded con- 
tinuing brand studies shows Mr. Clean first in commercial 

call and product use in New York, first in recall and fourth 
in use in Chicago and second in recall and third in use in 
Los Angeles. 

Equally important, the enlarged survey, which now probes 
brand switching as well as recall and use, finds that more of 
those interviewed switched to Mr. Clean in the past six 
months than to any other liquid detergent brand in the 
three markets surveyed. In New York, for example, Mr. 
Clean picked up most of its brand switchers from Lestoil. 
Even so, Lestoil moved from sixth in use and in recall in 
\ugust, 1957, to second in both in July. 

\s with this present survey, TELEVISION MAGAZINE’s future 
brand studies will draw upon 1,500 interviews made by 
Pulse and evenly divided among the three top markets, and 

ill continuously record what brand switches were made in 
the past six months. The previous studies surveyed recall 
ind use among 1,000 viewers in a single market each time. 

\side from liquid detergents, this study covers dentifrices, 
instant coffee and gasoline. The next survey will cover soft 
drinks, automobiles, cereals and deodorants. The study to 
be published in November will include cameras, banks, 

irettes and desserts and toppings. 


Highlights of the Study 


Here are the highlights reflected in other product areas 
d in the July brand study: 
the dentifrice market, Stripe showed the most out- 


EXPANDED STUDY 
REFLECTS 
MR. CLEAN’S IMPACT 


standing gains, bouncing way up in recall and use. The 
brand’s most spectacular increase was in Los Angeles where 
it appeared for the first time in brand studies of this market 
and captured the lead in recall. Placing fifth in use in Los 
Angeles, Stripe attracted the most brand switchers, picking 
the bulk from Gleem and Colgate. In New York, Stripe 
moved from sixth to second in recall, from seventh to third 
in use and picked up the most brand switchers, again pri- 
marily from Gleem and Colgate. 

In instant coffee, Maxwell House was the king in recall 
and use in all three markets. In recall, Savarin placed second 
in New York, Hills Brothers was second in Chicago and 
Yuban hit second in Los Angeles. As for use, second-place 
went to Nescafe in New York, Hills Brothers in Chicago and 
Folgers in Los Angeles. The instant coffee picking up the 
most brand switchers in any one market was Yuban, pri- 
marily from Maxwell House and Folgers. 

In gasolines, the survey reflected the regional character of 
brand distribution and very little brand switching. In New 
York, the outstanding change was the appearance of Calso’s 
Chevron for the first time in a brand study, capturing the 
lead in recall. Esso remained first in use in New York. In 
Chicago, Standard (of Illinois) remained first in recall and 
use. In Los Angeles, Richfield was first in recall and Calso’s 
Chevron was first in use. 

Findings in this survey in the three markets are based on 
the following questions asked viewers: “What brands of 
[product category] have you seen advertised on TV during 
the Iast two weeks?” “Which do you use?” “Have you 
changed [product category] within the past six months?” 
(If yes) ““What was the [product brand] that you used pre- 
viously?” 
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Most people are followers, not leaders, when it comes to trying a new prod- 


uct. They won't buy until the product becomes tried and proven. How 
can “familiarity appeal” be suggested in a new product so that it can be sold 
directly to the mass without waiting for the venturesome few to spread their 
influence downward ? This analysis of the marketing problem of the new com- 


pact cars suggests some provocative answers for all advertisers of new products. 
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What the compact 
car means to 





By Mack HANAN 
Management Consultant 


. an era when marketing ability must match pro- 
duction wizardry, one crucial question facing all 
advertisers of mass products is how to obtain the 
broadest acceptance of a new product without waiting 
for the influence of the naturally venturesome buyers 
to trickle down to the mass. How do you bypass the 
taste leaders and go directly to the followers, the big- 
gest segment of the market, with a new product? How 
do you match the brand personality of a new product 
with the personality of consumers who have a low 
desire for dominance in social situations, a low in- 
terest in assuming leadership toward new products 
and a higher than average respect for brand and man- 
ufacturer loyalty? 


Compact cars cannot be sold on newness 


These are the unique and highly significant mar- 
keting questions posed by the introduction of the 
compact car this fall. Our research study on the new 
Detroit compact cars shows that the concept of an 
American compact car appeals primarily to people 
not ordinarily classified as taste leaders or tryers. For 
almost the first time in automotive marketing history, 
a totally new, unfamiliar product cannot be adver- 
tised on the basis of its most obvious selling point, its 
newness. 

We found that the characteristics of the non-tryer 
combine to produce a commercial prospect who is 
most effectively reached by appeals to “marginal 
novelty,” that is, a relatively small amount of empha- 
sis on the fact of newness superimposed over a rela- 
tively large amount of emphasis on the rewards of 
familiarity. For purposes of illustration, we call this 
prospect the “compact car personality.” 

This research study: indicates that the “compact 
car personality” is most quickly susceptible to com- 
mercial appeals whose form and content familiarize 
newness so that it can be safely imitated, not so that it 
must be riskily initiated. 

Newness that remained unsweetened by familiarity 
failed to meet the nontryer’s need to be in agreement 
with others. Once newness was made to seem agree- 
able, therefore, it was more readily accepted. 

When initial appeals for an unfamiliar product are 
directed against this greater proportion of the market, 
advertisers should deliberately play down their typi- 
cal introductory treatment which accentuates the 
“newness” of the new product. These appeals moti- 































new product advertisers 


vate only the relatively few hyperadventurous tryers. 
This venturesome segment of the market can gener- 
ally be counted on to sample new products with 
astonishingly little advertising pressure, anyway. 
Rumor, word-of-mouth, or a brief, selective “cream- 
skimming” advertising campaign is often sufficient to 
propel tryers into buying action. Most new-product 
introductory advertising campaigns therefore prob- 
ably over-advertise to these: natural tryers; too much 
time is put into them and too much money is put out 
for them. And while this over-stimulation is going on 
...and on... the repeatedly emphasized new- 
ness of the product keeps the mass market of “com- 
pact car personalities” at bay, watchfully waiting. 
This suggests a novel commercial approach: In- 
stead of trying to sledgehammer a new product down 
through the frosting of new-product tryers on top of 
the mass market, first-advertising for new products 
can often be directed immediately against the non- 
tryers. In this market group, repetitive advertising 
does not run the wasteful risk of oversaturation. On 
the contrary, repetition helps familiarize the product 
as it goes along. This helps make the mass market 
more quickly receptive. And just at about the same 
time familiarity begins to build among the mass of 
“compact car personalities,” the more venturesome 
tryers have most likely moved off to try something 
else. They are not lost by withholding advertising 
pressure but by their own propensity to roam. 


DETAILED FINDINGS 


We have isolated, on the basis of the form and the 
content of commercials, the specific characteristics 
that will appeal to the “compact car personality.” 


“Familiarity Factors’’ of Form 


(1) The “compact car personality’ is more of a 
hearth-setter than a pace-setter. He (and she) is more 
accustomed to joining people, not leading them. 
Therefore, the one best reason for buying is because 
everybody else is. And the best way to appreciate a 
new product—to examine it, to “test-drive” it—is in the 
company of others doing the same thing in the com- 
mercial. ‘““There’s safety in numbers.’’ Therefore, 
commercials should be well-populated. Many people 
should be shown using the product and being in- 
volved with it. In this way, the prospect can project 
himself into a situation where he is shopping with 

To next page 
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thers and being approved by them for his choice. Commer- 
cials should not show him alone or leave him alone with 
the salesnian. 

[he “compact car personality” carries over his distrust 
of individual opinions to those of the individual “expert.” 
\ll leaders appear as potential leaders-astray. Only equals 
ire truly trusted. If the testimonial form of commercial is 
used, endorsement should therefore be made by people the 
prospect can recognize as being “like him.” They should 
talk out to him, not down. They should use the accents and 
tones of voice of people the prospect feels familiar with, not 
pressionally cultivated announcer-approaches. Whenever 
possible, endorsers in spot commercials should be local. 


Undue emphasis on size should be avoided 


[he “compact car personality” seeks “performance with- 
out pretension.” He reacts most favorably to products shown 
in context with their natural backgrounds and appearing 
as a natural extension of them. Undue product emphasis in 
terms of size, shape, or distortions of perspective are inter- 
preted as pretensions. So are a great number of closeups. 
are or exotic prop effects may prove more distracting than 
beguiling. They tend to be remembered and negatively re- 
acted to as being “different” all out of proportion to their 
length of appearance in the commercial, their relevance to 
it, or their intrinsic importance. 

(4) ‘The “compact car personality” needs reassurance that 
the new product is “the correct thing” for someone like him. 
Because he tends to resist getting himself all keyed up over 
something new, commercial treatment should also be low- 
key. Product lighting effects should be subdued. Abrupt 
changes back and forth from light to dark should be avoided. 
“Reassurance music” can play an important role in familiar- 
izing the product: richly orchestrated music whose fullness 
of sound, depth of tone, and repetition of melody buttress 
the product story. Musical scores should be complete units, 
continuing throughout the commercial and ending the 
same way they begin so that a reassuring “completion effect” 
is created. Product sounds and announcers’ voices should 
be low, deep, resonant—the solid thump of car doors clos- 
ing—and delivered unhesitatingly so as to imply no doubts 
or indecisions about the product. Singing commercials 
should use choruses, not solos, to reinforce the effect of 
every body’s doing *.” 
5) The “compact car personality” is non-aggressive. Com- 
mercial treatment should also not aggress against his senses. 
[he layout of commercial elements on the screen should 
therefore be compact and contractive rather than scattered 
and expansive: ‘‘A place for everything and everything in 
its place’ might be a good motto for this type personality. 
[he borders of the commercial’s elements should be oval or 
enclosing the commercial content within a reassur- 
ing arc. A sense of neatness of presentation is important. 
Exactness of commercial form is often interpreted as repre- 
» exactness of craftsmanship in the product; this, in 
turn, provides reassurance that the product is durable and 
dependable, that the risk of its newness has been removed. 
[t is more than just “half safe.” 
6) The “compact car personality” prefers to deal with as 
few new elements as possible at each commercial sitting: 
as in his car, he wants no bulk, no superfluity. Commercials 
therefore be highly repetitive of a few major ele- 
mel Che stage should be left uncluttered. Changes of 
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HOW TO ADVERTISE TO THE “COMPACT 
CAR PERSONALITY” 


The five suggestions listed at right indicate how to moti 
vate “the compact car personality.” They can also serve as 
implications for other new-product advertisers who either 
need or desire to move quickly into the greater part of the 
mass market which typically shuns newness. 

Generally new car models make their first commercial 
appeal to the relatively small group of consumers known as 
“tryers”, that naturally venturesome segment of the market 
who respond electrically to the concept of newness. These 
people are the taste leaders whose innovation-mindedness 
eventually radiates outward in ever-increasing concentric 
circles. These circles encompass the new product’s successive 
shares of market. 

The compact car presents an entirely different marketing 
problem, wherein it exerts its primary appeal to people 
ordinarily not classified as tryers. The appeals for the com- 
pact car must bypass the tryers and engage the non-tryers 
initially and directly. 





Newness must be presented to the ‘compact 


“scenery” should be limited. To increase this sense of famili- 
arity with the major claims of the product, each commercial 
should run as long as possible. A 60-second length has been 
found to be considerably more familiarizing than shorter 
lengths, and even more familiarizing than two 30-second 
lengths. Over the single, uninterrupted run of the 60, the 
prospect has generally “grown accustomed to its face.” 


“Familiarity Factors” of content 


(1) The “compact car personality” derives a good deal of his 
sense of security from maintaining the status quo. He can be 
intrigued to “live a little better’ but not to live dangerously. 
He is therefore open to what might be called “marginal 
novelty,” a certain degree of newness in his life but not to a 
whole new way of life. After all, bandwagons—and the com- 
pact car personality is a bandwagon rider—move slowly. 
Copy appeals should position the product as a next proven 
step in the progressive processof self-improvement. Compara- 
tives are more persuasive in this role than superlatives. When 
newness must be emphasized, it is best presented as a logical 
extension of the prospect’s present way of life and not as a 
radical departure from it. In other words, there should be 
nothing new made of the process of accepting newness itself. 
(2) The “compact car personality” defines living “a little 
better” in stringently practical terms. He is not an exhibi- 
tionist. He therefore responds most eagerly to appeals which 
stress the practicality of the new product: the newness of its 
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COPY THEME: Compact car advertis- 
ing should not appeal to leadership mo- 
tives of adventurous novelty. Appeals 
such as “Be First” and “The Fun of Be- 
ing First with The Best that’s New and 
Different” should be avoided, as should 
Jaguar’s appeal to “the adventurous 
man.” Instead, a bandwagon, every- 
body’s-doing-it approach should be made 
along the lines of “Notice how you see 
more and more Larks on the road every 
day?” and Renault’s “Everywhere you 
look there’s the Renault . . people 
who never drove a Renault before but 
who saw it maneuver swift and sure. 
People who watched it park where other 
cars couldn’t . . .” 


ART STYLING: The compact car 
should blend naturally with its sur- 
roundings in the commercial, not stand 
out from them. It should not be grossly 
enlarged in size or elongated in perspec- 
tive. This is an unobtrusive car for un- 


obtrusive people. As one prospect put it, 
“The compact car buyer is a discerning 
soul.”” His car should not be advertised, 
like Pontiac, as “a daring and different 
automobile.” It should have dash with- 
out splash: “Lark’s smart styling and 
tasteful appointment.” Yet it must blend 
without becoming bland. 


SOUND STYLING. The compact car 
should be sound-styled as a car built to 
serve the people who own it, not to im- 
press people who do not. Commercial 
music should therefore be harmonic 
rather than dissonant or “modern,” re- 
assuringly rhythmic rather than sporadi- 
cally surging, and largely composed of 
strings rather than brass or percussion 
instruments. “Black-and-white” muted 
tones should be used in preference to 
loud, extravagantly “colored” sounds. 
Trumpets or other heralding announce- 
ments should be avoided. Voice tones 
and sound effects should be similarly 


modulated and kept at even volume. 


MOOD TREATMENT: Compact car 
prospects are devoted to inconspicuous 
consumption, not ostentation. They want 
to be accepted by the crowd, not ex- 
cepted from it. Passers-by, the neighbors, 
and , especially drivers of larger cars 
should not be shown calling attention 
to drivers of compact cars. Nor does it 
matter whether this attention is positive 
or negative. A wide-eyed, wide-mouthed 
approach such as “Look, Everybody! 
There Go the Smiths in their New... .” 
should not be used. 


CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK: ‘The 
compact car should promise a return to 
a more sensible level of living, not an 
introduction to a whole new way of life. 
Lark offers “sensible design.” And 
“Everything about the Vauxhall makes 
wonderful sense.” The car should be 
positioned as a companionate car not an 
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car personality’ as a majority endorsement that is being widely accepted right now 


economy of initial cost and upkeep; the newness of its sensi- 
ble adaptation to modern life; the newness of its efficient, 
dependable performance. These are the reasons for purchase 
with which new-product advertising must furnish him in 
order that he may rationalize his purchase of something new 
—both to himself and to others—in highly familiar and gen- 
erally acceptable terms. Without reasons like these, he feels 
denuded of appropriate explanations for any departure from 
the familiar. Hence he may not depart. 

(3) The “compact car personality” is “from Missouri.” He 
has to be shown. Proof of performance must therefore be 
liberally included in support of commercial copy appeals. 
Newness itself is no appeal. Newness must be thoroughly 
tested. It must have passed its tria] runs. Seals of approval, 
manufacturer’s reputation, guarantees, demonstrations, and 
live-action photography assume more than their usual share 
of importance in fostering the conviction that newness is 
synonymous with “‘tried-and-trueness.”’ The presence of chil- 
dren in new-product commercials seems to provide implicit 
proof that safety has been engineered into change. Loyalty 
to brand-names and to well-known manufacturers is also an 
important proof appeal, as are corporate slogans that prepare 
the prospect to accept the marriage of novelty with safe, pre- 
dictable performance: GE’s ‘‘Progress is Our Most Important 
Product” and DuPont's “Better Things for Better Living.” 
(4) The “compact car personality” is a majority personality. 
He has a strong need to belong to the majority. Newness 


must therefore be presented as a majority endorsement that 
is being widely accepted right now. Mass approval must be 
phrased in the present tense. Copy introductions like “You'll 
soon see” the new product everywhere or “It won’t be long 
until” you do should be avoided. They imply only the pos- 
sibility of some future acceptance for the product. Risk has 
re-entered the product picture. The prospect may then pre- 
fer to sit this one out. For, with him a new product must not 
just be seen; it must be widely seen to be appreciated. It 
must not just be liked; it must be well liked. Until it is, it re- 
mains somewhat strange and remote in the prospect’s think- 
ing. Consequently, he may tend to keep it there in his buying 
behavior as well. 


A kind of etiquette primer 


(5) The “compact car personality” is not a natural initiator 
of new situations. He does not like to take bulls by the horns 
until after they have been cowed. Therefore, he should not 
be presented with new products in strange situations and 
left to decide what best to do with them or what the results 
will be. Commercial treatments must lead him by the hand 
through the major elements of the product experience; when, 
where, and how the product is to be properly used and en- 
joyed. In this sense, the commercial is a kind of etiquette 
primer. It helps the prospect anticipate a familiar experience 
when he finally does use the product; he has already used it 


“once before” in the commercial. Everything will be OK. 
To page 103 
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his is the national standard 
of mass for the United 
States . . . a platinum 
iridium cylinder known as 
Prototype Kilogram No. 20. Kept at 
the United States National Bureau 
of Standards in Washington, it is an 
accurate copy of the international 
standard kept at the International 
Bureau of Weights and Measures, at 
Sevres, France. It is exactly 39 mm 
in diameter and 39 mm high. The 
last recomparison with its interna- 
tional prototype in 1948 showed that 
the United States standard has re- 
mained constant within one part in 
50 million during approximately 60 
years. 

Unaided by such precise 
gauges, the measurements of mass 
audiences in television is a difficult 
business. American Research Bureau, 
pioneer in the field, is nonetheless 
regarded as the ultimate in precision 
(within its own strictly defined limits) 
in measuring this volatile mass, as- 
sessing its preferences, and reporting 
them to ARB clients with Accuracy 
... Reliability . . . Believability. 


The standard by which others are judged 


The important gauge of television’s 
worth as an advertising medium is 
the amount and type of audience it 
can attract and hold. In measuring 
both dimensions of television’s audi- 
ence, accuracy, reliability and believ- 
ability are the important criteria. 

ARB measures these dimen- 
sions .. . by program, by station, by 
time period . . . both nationally and 
in every major TV market... with 
the utmost in 


Accuracy... Reliability... 
Believability 


AMERICAN 
RESEARCH 
BUREAU, INC. 
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While the independents may have taken the audience play from 
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network stations, they have not necessarily monopolized billings. 


STUDY 
"28 


RADIO IN NEW YORK 


T HE pattern of New York radio is not unlike that of radio 
throughout the country. The independent stations with 
concentration on music and news have taken the audience 
play away from the network stations. But not necessarily the 
billings. 

Advertisers seem to have recovered from the initial im- 
pact of the formula stations and are again taking a quali- 
tative look at kinds of audiences. 

A case in point would be wor which has dropped from a 
15 share of audience in January, 1957 to 10 in June, 1959. 
Business has, however, never been better. The answer, a 
unique “personality talk” format that advertisers evidently 
figure will deliver their commercial message with greater 
sales impact. 


Evolution rather than revolution 


Evolution rather than revolution has been the condition 
of life in New York radio. 

The major change has been in refining and deepening the 
music and news concept so vital to radio everywhere. 

There are less mountains and more hills in audience 
shares earned by stations compared to two and a half years 
ago. 

The independents continue to gain; the network stations 
to lose. 

Among the independents, wNEw, the pioneer music and 
news station, continues to set the pace. While its share has 
dipped slightly, the station remains in a strong first position. 
Behind it is wins, but nipping at the heels of the second 
place station are WMGM and wMcA; wMcGmM has almost 


managed to double its audience since the early part of 1958. 

The surge of these stations dates from 1954 when new 
management took over. At that time Bob Leder moved into 
the command position at wins, Art Tolchin at wMGM and 
Mort Fleisch] took control at wmca. It was in late 1954 that 
wNEw became the leading station in New York City, wrest- 
ing leadership from wcss. 

Different independents dominate in different day-parts. 
WNEw leads Monday through Friday 7 a.m. to 12 noon, and 
12 to 6 p.m. as well as Saturday 8-6 p.m. wins leads Sunday 
10-6 p.m. and Sunday through Saturday 6-11 p.m., according 
to the Hooper share of audience figures for June and July 
of this year. 

Network stations suffer most on weekends and during 
evenings. wcBs in June-July, 1959 averaged about a 2.3 
share; wRCA, a 2.2 share, according to Hooper, which doesn’t 
tabulate out-of-home listening. wrca’s weekend show 
Monitor is designed for casual listening by the motorist. 
WCBS programs a combination of sports, longhair and popu- 
lar music on weekends. 


Successful integration of network program a problem 


Integration of local programs and national programs fed 
by the networks obviously is the gravest problem the net- 
work flagship stations face. It is a problem not solved by 
most, they are trying to integrate music and news with net- 
work shows but have not been successful. Network soap 
operas continue, at best, to hold audience—at worst to lose 
it. 


Success belongs to a former network flagship outlet, wor, 
To next page 
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RADIO IN NEW YORK from page 67 


hich however, has programmed in a different direction— 
for older listeners. Throughout the day the station presents 
: quarter hour of news on the hour, and three quarters of 
in hour of talk. Its personalities not only entertain, they 
|, an old radio formula. Among the newer personalities 
udded to its roster are Martha Rountree and Galen Drake. 
Che “personality talk” format is an interesting new con- 
ept in radio programming. It is a concept which other 
itions around the country are applying, within music and 
Nevertheless, it should have value to still more sta- 
s as a distinct concept in its pure wor form if stations 

| find the required personalities in their cities. 
independent stations with specialized appeals such as 


media buyers object to the raucous noise of rock’n’roll tunes 
which fills Top Forty lists. There also have been allegations 
that these listeners do not buy as much as other radio fans, 
Regardless, the public doesn’t know what rock’n’roll is. An 
Advertest survey made on the subject last year for WNEW 
concluded that people had about ten definitions of rock. 
n’roll. 

The result has been that most of the independent sta- 
tions play Top Forty and rock’n’roll, but they take pains 
to point out their popular musical base is broader. Never. 
theless, Top Forty remains the basis of most musical pro- 
gramming at the independent stations. wins admits that it 
plays Top Forty music predominantly. 











<k and wpaT have held their audiences over the years, 
sccording to Hooper. Much of their strength however is on 

ekends and evenings, the time when wcss and wrca lose 
1udience. 

New York City has been through its Top Forty phase. 
\fter the initial shock and subsequent favorable reaction, 
the tide turned. The Top Forty high water mark was late 
1957 and early 1958 when wins “went format.” By January- 
February, 1958, Top Forty had made wins first in share of 
iudience. By October-November, wins had dropped back to the evening. 
(he Top Forty format produces a paradoxical situation. 
On one hand, stations know it will almost certainly increase 
their audience; give them ratings to sell. On the other, some 


i 


Controversial talk program on WMCA 


Though Peter Straus, president of wmca, claims that his 
station plays “popular music not particularly screamy,” 
wMCA incidentally also programs controversial talk pro- 
grams and editorials from 10:30 p.m. to 1 a.m. on weekdays. 
wmMcom plays Top Forty in its 5-8 p.m. evening strip, but 
claims it eliminates the “more strident” of those selections, 
waBsc, the ABC station, is now a Top Forty music-maker in 


i As a popular music station, WNEw naturally plays many 
Top Forty tunes. John Sullivan, general manager of the 
station, maintains that if the station’s sound has become 
noisier, it is because noisier music has become more success- 








NEW YORK HOMES USING RADIO 







































Pulse, 1948 and 1951 through 1958 (yearly averages) 
Pulse, total audience {includes in and out of home), 1956 


ted against 17-county metropolitan families. Except where indicated, set-in-use figures and projections | 
based on in-home only figures. Combined in- and out-of-home figures from Pulse were not available until | 


ummer of 1955. 
7 days 7 days 
Mon.-Fri Mon.-Fri. 6 p.m.- 6 a.m.- | 
6-12 noon 12-6 p.m. 12 mid 12 mid. 
Homes Using Radio .............. CS ee re SS 25.2% 
PM a. covicccwecnnsvensnnkees ps DR aascones AU ee 865,000 
Homes Using Radio .............. 2, 4, Se OS | Seer 22.4% 
PRMMMRNNE, og Gisceinicas ew viceduivee 2 ee a: 6, | ee 852,200 
Homes Using Radio .............. ra | ae ee PE ix sistessatess Geer 20.3% 
PII, aiensaciancsenccasrheuste | ees FL Ae | 786,880 
Homes Using Radio ............0 BT este vcitisinaes re Sa 18.8% 
PONG os cia ccprsinisterdrn pone atotere roe | re eS - — i 753,210 
Homes Using Radio .............. a ES , ee  &, ne 18.4% 
FUMEENOR  acicacsoosscccedacmnntts | re re i) 774,370 
Homes Using Radio .............. 4 , Sere S|, Sea 8 5 er 18.5% | 

PRINS. ane5s.d seosccncsleunes ot: ee ee i 778,570 
Homes Using Radio ............+. Se Sr pe 19.2% 
WIR att sigiataced oteos | ere fn er 828,990 

Total audience in and out of home— 
Homes Using Radio. .......<cccccee > ee a ee a 23.9% 
WOE, 05.0 gneve isi tcenareee A ae oe ae 1,031,920 

Total audience in and out of home— 
Homes Using Radio .............. a re ee ee 23.9% 
RMI Soc ee sce buniceasaconeese Lek: er i. S|: Seen BBG 008. 5565 c0c00 1,038,000 

Total audience in and out of home— 
Homes Using Radio .. cee. sicscces So, Se Fe ee Co SNe 22.8% 
PUNE, Jinbiyccaiecionaaneseces eo: ere Uf ere A: 983,000 





RADIO ADVERTISERS IN NEW YORK 


| A & P Food Stores 


Acme Food Stores 
Addiator Adding Machine 
Adler Shoes for Men 


| Admiral Appliances 


| 





Ajax Cleanser 

Alba Dry Milk Powder 

Alcoa Aluminum Products 

Allied Van Lines 

Almay Cosmetics 

Altman Department Store 

Ambassador Beer 

American Airlines 

American Shops Clothing 
Stores 

Anbesol Products 

Andrea High Fidelity 
Equipment 

Apple Promotion 

Arpege Perfumes 

Arturo Sauce 

Associated Food Stores 

Auto Races 

Auto Show 

Autourist Automobile 
Rental 

Avianca Airlines 

Baby Sweet 

Bache & Company 
Investments 

Ballantine Beer & Ale 

Bamberger Stores 

Barbizon School of Fashion 

Barneys Clothing Stores 

Bell Telephone Co. 

Beneficial Finance Co. 

Benson Prune Malt 
Laxative 

Beshar Rug Cleaners 

Betty Dean Reducing 
Studio 

Biener Pontiac Dealer 


| Bird Vinyl Floor Coverings 


Blondex Shampoo 

Bloom E. Krupp Appliance 
Dealer 

Bloomingdale's 

Blue Bonnet Margarine 

Blue Swan Inn 

Blumstein's 

Bobbi Home Permanent 

Bohack Food Stores 

Bon Ami Cleanser 

Bond Baked Goods 

Boost Lawn Fertilizer 

Borden Dairy Products 

Borden Food Products 

Brand Names Foundation 

Braniff Airlines 

Brass Rail Restaurants 

Breakstone Dairy Products 

Breath-o-Pine Disinfectant 

Breyers Ice Cream 

Brioschi Antacid Granules 

British Overseas Airways 

Broadcast Coaching 

Broadcast Food Products 

Bronx Zoo 

Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 

Brown Rug & Carpet 
Cleaners 

Budweiser Beer 

Bufferin Tablets 

Buitoni Food Products 

Busch Kredit Jewelers 

Cadbury Candy & 
Cookies 

Calo Dog & Cat Food 

Camel Cigarettes 

Camera Kraft Photo Shop 

Canadian Fur Stores 

C & M Aluminum Co. 

Capitol Theatre 

Car Traders Automobile 
Dealer 

Castro Convertible 
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Centre 
Centu: 
Cham; 
Charm 
Chane 
Chase 
Chase 
Chate 
Chef | 
Chemi 
Cheste 
Chevre 
Chicke 
Christi 
Chrysl 
Chuck’ 
Cities 

Proc 
CK¢ 

Wa: 
Clarid 
Cline 
Coca 
Colga 
Colgat 
Colgat 
Colon 
Colonr 
Comb 
Comm 
Consol 
Contin 
Corbo: 

Flow 
Costa 
Coty | 
Count 
Cream 
Crysta 
Crysto 

Pack 
Cuban 








ful. Nonetheless he bars some of the more exotic sound 


The years have brought no spectacular new radio per- 














tions purveyors such as Fabulous Fabian. The claim is that his sonalities, disk jockeys or otherwise, to the New York scene. 
fans, music is not “artistic.” All these stations “sweat” over the In the main it is the sound of the station that counts. The 
s. An selection of their music. disk jockey is just an adjunct to that sound. This is not to 
VNEW Among the independents, wNEw undoubtedly caters to say that such disk jockeys as William B. Williams, Ted and 
rock. the broadest tastes in popular music. In its broadcast day, Rhoda Brown, Klavan and Finch and Jack Lacy do not 
it says that it plays twice as many records by different artists have respectable followings. They do but wNEw survived 
t sta- as its chief competitors. wMGM during its broadcast day fol- the loss of Martin Block and its ‘‘Make Believe Ballroom” 
pains lows the same policy. kept whirling along. 
ever- Among the network stations, wcss has adopted a musical The years have also seen a great deal of switching between 
pro- framework which is close to WNEW’s. WRCA is programming stations by disk jockeys; Al (Jazzbo) Collins has been at 
lat it a “wall to wall” musical concept which stresses rich, fully WRCA, WNEW twice, and now spins his records at wins, Bob 
orchestrated sounds which use the talents of such con- Haymes has been at WNEw, wecss, and is now a fixture at 
ductors as Percy Faith and Andre Kostelanetz. wasc divides wrcaA, Herb Oscar Anderson switched from ABC to WMCA, 
its musical programming between day and night; softer, Dick Shepherd from wNEw to wcss, Jim Lowe from wcss 
at his more pleasant music during the day; at night it rides the to WRCA. 
my,” Top Forty express with Alan Fried as the engineer. While There are several standouts in New York City morning 
pro- many stations program for the teenager at night, wor’s radio. They are Jack Sterling of wcss, Dorothy and Dick 
days. “Music From Studio X” puts forth a lighter listenable and veteran John Gambling of wor, Klavun and Finch at 
, but sound generally better liked by older folks. wNEw. Herb Oscar Anderson has given a good account of 
tions, ; ; ’ ’ himself for wMca. 
er inf WCBS interested in attracting younger listeners To illustrate the way stations have fragmented the audi- 
At one time wcss had the loyalty of many of the older ence; Dorothy and Dick, 8:30-9 a.m., received a 22.3 share, 
many radio fans in the city. While many still listen to the January through April, 1959; Klavun and Finch a 15.5 for 
f the station—especially for network soap operas—all indications the same half hour; Jack Sterling an 8.3, etc. The Dorothy 
come are that the station is interested in reaching more of the and Dick share, incidentally was the highest received in the 
ccess- younger people in the city. morning by any radio program. To next page 
K Castrol Motor Oil D'Agostino Brothers Every Womans Family Gidget (movie) Jack Silverman Restaurants 
Central Savings Bank Food Stores Circle Magazine Gimbles Jamaica Race Track 
aaa Century Theatres Daitch Shopwell Food Stores Excelsior Savings Bank Giroux Grenadine James Beard Cookbook 
Champion Spark Plugs Dale Dance Studios Ex-Lax Laxative Go-Go Mobile Jello Desserts 
Charms Candy Dane & Murphy Moving Fab Detergent Golden Door Restaurant Jif Cigars 
Chane! Perfumes & Storage Fairbanks Motors Golden Mix Food Mixes Johns Bargain Store 
Chase & Sanborn Coffee Danish Cheese Fairmart Super Markets Golden Spur Beverages John Wanamaker 
Chase Manhattan Bank Dannon Yogurt Fanny Farmer Candies Goodbody Food Products Joni James Show | 
t Chateau Martin Wine Dans Super Market Federation Bank Good Humor Ice Cream Julius Grossman Shoes | 
Chef Boy-ar-dee Del Monte Food Products Fels Naptha Products Grand Union Food Stores Kanana Banana Products 
Chemical Corn Exchange Delta Airlines Firestone Tires Great Book Foundation Kelvinator Appliances | 
Chesterfield Cigarettes Desoto Automobiles First National Food Stores Griffin Shoe Polish Key Food Stores | 
Chevrolet Automobiles Devonshire Food Products Fischer Bakery Products Gristede Brothers Keystone Paints 
| Chicken of the Sea Tuna Diamond Crystal Salt Fishery Council Guldens Mustard King Kullen Food Stores | 
Christian Herald Diet Delight Dietetic Foods Fleischmann Food Products Hamilton Garage Kinney Parking System 
jn Chrysler Automobiles Dilbert Big Ben Food Stores Flemington Fur Co. Hamilton Watches Kiplinger Magazine | 
Chuckles Candy Dime Savings Bank Fletchers Castoria Harpers Magazine Kirsch Beverages 
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— Colgate Dental Products Dream Whip Foods Plus Vitamins Hippadrome Garage Ladies Home Journal | 
Colgate Palmolive Co. Dugan Brothers Bakery Food Town Food Stores Hoffman Beverages L & M Cigarettes 
on Colgate Shave Products Dujour Photographic Ford Automobiles Holly-Tone Plant Food La Rosa Food Products 
Colonaid Laxative Equipment Foremost Dairy Products Horn & Hardart Larsons Swedish Milk Diet | 
Colonna Food Products Dunkin Donut Shops Francis Tavern Restaurant Hotel Astor Larvex Insecticide 
Combo Sponge Dusharme Hair Creme Franklin Savings Bank Hotpoint Appliances Leisure Lakes-Florida 
Commodore Hotel Eagle Airlines Free Film Photo Service Household Finance Lennox Appliances 
Consolidated Laundry E & M Parking Frigidaire Appliances Howard Clothes Leone Lumber Co. 
Continental Bakery Eastern Airlines Frost Appliance Stores Hudson River Dayline Cruises Lerners Furniture Stores 
Corbosco Artificial Eclipse Sleep Products Future Dodge Plymouth Hudson Tube Lerner Sleep Products | 
Flowers Ehlers Coffee Dealer Hudson Vitamins Libby Food Products 
, Costa Ice Cream Electronic Workshop Garcia Y Vega Cigars Hunt Club Dog Food Liberty Vitamins | 
10p Coty Products Elgin Watches Garden State Plaza Ideal Dog Food Lincks Weed Killer 
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Count Your Blessings 
Cream of Wheat Cereal 
Crystallose Sweetener 
Crysto Poulos Moist 

Pack Fruit 
Cubana Airlines 


Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank 

Empire Furniture Store 

Energine Charcoal Lighter 

Espoma Lawn Food 


Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 


Shopping Center 
Gateway Tours 
General Electric 
General Motors Corporation 
General Tires 
Gerber Baby Foods 


Imitation of Life (movie) 

Ingenue Magazine 

International Nickel Co. 

Investors Planning 
Corporation 

lronwear Nylons 


Linden Wood Garden 
Apartments 

Little Pal Pet Products 

Lobasso Pastry Shop 


Loews Theatres | 
Longines Watches 


— 
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RADIO IN NEW YORK continued 


is a dynamic, volatile, growing area in New York 
radio. Virtually all stations, network as well as independent, 
eefing up their news operations. wcss has created its 
nm news department in addition to the CBS network; 

Ew followed suit when it cut ties with the Daily News. 
Ni here has improved; local news is broadcast in 
reater depth; voices of people involved are heard more 
often; stations work harder to get news; they send their 
further; they show more imagination in covering 
stories. The fairly new portable tape equipment has helped 

is has the development of the ‘beep’ phone device. 

\fost stations program ten minutes of news, on the hour 


eporters 


In promoting radio, stations have toned down the carnival 
flavor of some of their pitches. One of the outstanding pro- 
motions was WMGM’s sleep deprivation medical experiment 
which featured deejay Peter Tripp. Last January he went 
two hundred and one hours and ten minutes without sleep 
while watched by a medical team from the Walter Reed 
hospital. wMCA is now running a promotion which pays off 
cab drivers who are tuned to the station. These are a far 
cry from the wilder stunts during the past several years. 

In sum, while New York City radio in the last two and a 
half years hasn’t broken any new ground, it has greatly im- 
proved the present formats. More service and entertainment 





ind on the half hour. But many allow them to run longer 
when events of consequence occur. Between 6 and 8 p.m. 
the network stations saturate the city with news of every 


kind; foreign, domestic, sports and business. 


[here is every expectation that within the next several 
years news will cross some new frontiers. WNEW’s Sullivan 
s that radio must get across more of its news in sound, 
groans, sighs and laughter—as contrasted to pictures, 
which are more indigenous to TV and newspapers. 


be il¢ 


moan 


has been extended: listeners have responded. 
Ratings and size of audience in terms of yesteryear are, of 
course, no longer the same. But the vitality of radio, the key 


to its effectiveness, is in the fact that a schedule of 21 spots 


at a cost of $2,050 can reach over 1,013,000 homes approxi- 
mately 3.1 times, for $.65 cost per thousand impressions in 
one week in the world’s largest market. And that there is no 
secret to this revelation is best indicated by the list of ad- 


vertisers using radio to capture the New York market. END 





ind Railroad 


ind University 


viagazine 


Feder Hair Pieces 


hevrolet Dealer 


s Restaurant 


ef 


shore Club 


eanuts 


artment Store 


1 Storm Sash 


t 


urers Trust Co. 


Paper Products 


Newsweek Magazine 

New York Airways Helicopter 
Service 

New York Herald Tribune 

New York Journal 
American 

New York Mirror 

New York Times 

New York University 

New York World Telegram 
& Sun 

Niagara Massage Equipment 


Roman Italian Frozen 
Foods 

Ronzoni Food Products 

Roseland Dance Hall 

Royal Desserts 

Ruckle Pontiac Dealer 

Sachs Quality Department 
Stores 

Sacramento Tomato Juice 

Safeway Food Stores 

Salesmen Magazine 

Sano Cigarettes 

Sau-Sea Shrimp Cocktail 


Cigarettes No-Cal Beverages 
Coffee Norge Appliances Scandinavian Airlines 
y Yours Shop Northwest Orient Airlines Schaefer Beer 


Game (movie) 


Products 
s Green Stamps 


Meat Products 


Oasis Cigarettes 

Odell Hair Conditioner 
Odorono Deodorant 
Oil Heat Promotion 


Schlitz Beer 

Scranton Lace Products 

Sea Breeze Antiseptic 
Lotion 

Sealtest Dairy Products 


Separate Tables (movie) 


itan Life Old Dutch Coffee 

ce Old Spice Products Sears Roebuck 

Iders Outdoor Life Magazine Sedgewick Stair Chair 
Fairmount Packers Food Stores Sentor Medicated Stick 

Stores Palisades Amusement Park 

ligh Life Beer Pall Mall Cigarettes Products 


Food Products 


Food Stores 


Palmolive Shave Products 
Palmolive Soap 


Profit Research Books 
Progresso Food Products 
Puritron Air Purifier 
Ralston Purina Food 


Appliances Pam Dry Fry 
Food Products Paper-Book Gallery 
Valley Spring Parker Towers Apartments Products 


ss Food Products 
s Frozen Foods 


Parson Laundry Products 
Pepsi Cola 
Pergaman Paint Store 


R & G Clothing Store 
Raritan Valley Farms 
Dairy Products 
Rath Meat Products 
Rayco Automotive 


Realemon Lemon Juice 
Realfig Fig Juice 
Red Heart Dog Food 


Nagner Pies Peter & Lillian Chambers 

Macaroni Furriers 
eodorant Peter DuJardin Furniture Products 
Age (record shop) Store 

ns Apple Sauce Petri Wine 

Restaurant Pickwick Park 

Airlines Piels Beer 


Grocery Co. 
Markets 


Photographic 


Program Trotting 


Shoe Stores 
Van Lines 
hood Theatres 
vex Insecticide 
ey Chamber 


mmerce 


Cigarettes 


Pilgrim Laundry 

Pink Poodle Restaurant 

Pioneer Food Stores 

Plastering Institute of 
New York 

Plastic Cover Co. 

Playbill Restaurant 

Plymouth Automobiles 

Pocket Books 

Polaroid Camera 

Pomatex Hair Dressing 

Pope Brand Food 


Rejuvex Hair Conditioner 

Reporter Magazine 
Rheingold Beer & Ale 
Ringling Brothers Circus 

Ripley Clothes 

Ritz Carlton Hotel 

Ritz Thrift Shop Furrier 
RKO Neighborhood 
Theatres 

Robert Hall Clothes 
Roberts Shoe Repair 
Rockefeller Tours 

Rokeach Food Products 


Seventeen Magazine 
Seven Up Beverage 
Shearson Hamill Securities 
Shell Petroleum Products 
Sherman Cigars & 
Cigarettes 
Shirley Model Homes 
Shop Rite Food Stores 
Silver Cup Bread 
Sinclair Petroleum Products 
Smilen Food Stores 
Soothene Antiseptic Cream 
Spire Home for Animals 
Standard Oil Products 
State University of 
New York 
Status Seekers Book 
Staze Denture Adhesive 
Sterling & Red Cross Salt 
Sterling Silver Promotion 
St. George Swimming Pool 
Streits Food Products 
Studebaker Automobiles 
Stummer Bakery Products 
Sunset Appliance Stores 
Sunshine Bakery Products 
Super Suds Detergent 
Swift Meat Products 
Swish Liquid Detergent 
Taylor Pork Roll 
Teddy Restaurant 
Tempest (movie) 
Terminix Exterminators 
Tetley Tea 
Texaco 
The Bank for Savings 
Thermo Keep Insulated 
Bag 
Thrift Food Service 
Thrivo Dog Food 
Ting Antiseptic Cream 
Toffenettis Restaurant 
Tone-Master Hearing Aid 
Top Brass Hair Dressing 
Trans World Airlines 
Triple S Blue Trading 
Stamps 
Tropicana Orange Juice 
True Mans Magazine 
Tuxedo Dairy Products 
TV Guide 
U | Buyers Digest 


Union Dime Savings Bank 
United Air Lines 
United Carpet Store 
United Fruit Growers 
Untitled Staff—Booklet 
Utilities Engineering 
Institute 
Utility Laundry 
Value Plus Green Trading 
Stamps 
Vanity Fair Paper Products 
Variety Magazine 
Vaseline Products 
Vegemato Vegetable Juice 
Village Voice Newspaper 
Vim Appliance Stores 
Volvo Automobiles 
Vulpolene Heating 
Contractors 
Waldbaum Food Stores 
Wall Street Journal 
Walter Reed Theatres 
Warlock (movie) 
Washington Square Inn 
Restaurants 
Waverly Inn 
Weil Furniture Stores 
Westchester Pouitry Products 
Western Union 
Westinghouse Appliances 
White Ace Stamp Albums 
White Head Metals 
Whitehouse Company 
Products 
White Owl Cigars 
White Rose Food Products 
Whiteway Garage Parking 
Center 
Wilby Hat Store 
Wildroot Products 
Williamsburg Savings Bank 
Winston Cigarettes 
Womans Day Magazine 
Wonder Lawn Seed 
Worth Products 
Wrigley Chewing Gum 
Wyndham Hotel 
Wynn Oil Products 
Yankee Silversmith Inn 
Yonkers Raceway 
Zeckendorf Hotels 
Zenith Appliances 
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A COMPARISON OF RATINGS FOR NEW YORK RADIO STATIONS 


The trend from 1956 to 1959 for the top-rated shows during daytime and evening 








JUNE/JULY 1959 


TOP TEN SHOWS TOTAL AUDIENCE 


DAYTIME—5 A WEEK 


Highest Quarter 
Hour Rating 


TOP TEN SHOWS TOTAL AUDIENCE 
EVENING—5 A WEEK 
Highest Quarter 
Hour Rating 

















Program Station july June Program Station July June 
SASW CR IR occ cssiscscccuvsesaeies WEE éc8csvwee ee 5.3 Baseball, Misc (6:30 p.m.)* ......00.- cooccce WINS ..cccccces BA veces 
Ballroom—William B. Williams* ........e++6+ i ene 5.2 News—Lyle Van (6 p.m.) .......0ceeeeeeeees WOE chsukennsed ee 4.3 
News—Prescott Robinson (8 a.m.) ......sseee. WE cwsdwesaed Ditesevsues 52 Ballroom—William B. Williams* ............. ee Se 4.1 
TO I oivdicreccinwonsieteccenvceesasone WE sscccuus BB xcesee 49 News Extra—John Wingate (6:15 p.m.) ...... WN Sxce0sseend RB sicieses 
JGR SUNG: Sic ccccccesccvcusescoseseseeces a eR __ | Nee 4.8 Hits Of The Week—Peter Tripp* ...........+. WMGM ........ Bis nonness 3.4 
News—Ned Calmer, Hal Sims (7:45 a.m.) ..... WEES sn sscensed re 4.8 News—Henry Gladstone (6:30 p.m.) .......... WEEE Gackerewnsy Biitsccwose 3.8 
De LONE Sos dices cen evss ness crcescvcieses i ee RiGeccqncas 4.7 Baseball, Misc (6:15 p.mi.)® ......cccccoccoss WMGM ........ Bowens sen 
Rambling With Gambling ..........sseeeeeee eee BGS cc0 sen 4.7 Lowell Thomas 16:85 Pi.) 20.00.06 ccccessccess WHEE. <wesseers eee 3.5 
News, Harry Hennessey (7 a.m.) ......--+e008 ME Ssawsunveed BBiicscacs Warmup Time, Preview (8 p.m.) ......sseee- WMGM § ...0000% ee 
News—Henry Gladstone (10 a.m.) .......+005 WE acvcucesced ae WE. dé cccancccindssomdancshensexsceeses WY Ggadewdesan Mlcsieeses 
Starr—Sinatra and Strings .......scesseseeeee WEE ssscansesd BPscsesend 4.6 Sports—Stan Lomax (6:45 p.m.) ..........006- seg Oe isiskiued 3.5 
* Additional Quarter Hours Achieved The Top Rating. 
DECEMBER, 1958 
TOP TEN SHOWS DAYTIME—5 A WEEK | TOP TEN SHOWS EVENING—5 A WEEK 
Highest Quarter Highest Quarter 
Hour Rating Hour Rating 
Program Station July June Program Station July June 
News—P. Robinson (8 a.m.) .......-seeeeees a ee 5.4 News—Lyle Van (6 p.m.) ..........ecceeeeee WEEE Sadercaenne ee 4.6 
Ballroom—Wm. B. Williams* ............206. WME cvewese<. _ ee 5.1 News Extra—Wingate (6:15 p.m.) ............ a | ae 4.0 
PN TES GE ic nksincnnncneccesveswaseses TUEIEE cccuicness Seer 4.6 News—H. Gladstone (6:30 p.m.) ............ MN oaenecunced Se 3.9 
RiavGn ANE THAR” sxc siccccc cavccsecssvieviows WHEW seasewse~ er 5.2 Ballroom—Wm. B. Williams* ............005 WE) ssskenes 4 eee 4.0 
World News Roundup (8 a.m.) .........ee00. re Ri deasaes 4.4 LNA EEE isons cesckuncesnssestsansenac WEE: és cwsnvens Biccnarnd 4.4 
Brkfst With Dorothy & Dick ........seeeeeeeee WE a ceccvceses Riiseienen 4,7 L. Thomas, Preview (6:45 p.m.) ........eeee0: ee a 3.3 
SE I eevee cca rntbitesiecareeneeucss WEES vasvcicannd eee Edward R. Murrow (7:45 p.m.) .........0005- Ee ee 2) eT 3.5 
News—H. Hennessey (7 a.m.) ........-.000. ree Bs ssawen 4.4 Pen Cats Fes FF id oidswcesacenscevesde WHEE chewcnsencw Di osetweas 3.5 
Rambling with Gambling* ...........-+eee0% WHR siscancused eee 4.4 Hits of Week—Peter Tripp ..............2005 WMGM ........ BT cceketes 
News—B. Wilson (8 a.m.) .........eeeeeeeee GN acveevnses OU eianese News—Allen Jackson (6 p.m.) ...........000. ee | eee > Ie 
Starr—Sinatra & Strings .......-e.eeeeeeeeee MOONE ecccauws WB ieceinyd 4.6 * Additional Quarter Hours Achieved The Top Rating. 
DECEMBER, 1956 
TOP TEN DAYTIME SHOWS TOP FIVE EVENING SHOWS 
(Daytime Five-a-Week) (Evening Multi-Weekly) 
Highest Highest 
15-Min. 15-Min. 
Program Station Rating Program Station Rating 
Make Believe Ballroom* (10 a.m.) ..........-eeeeees a rs 5.7 Mawe<Eate Van 1G DIR) ccc cciiivcciccucncccccccves WE 6atciy candenude 5.1 
Make Believe Ballroom* (5:30 p.m.) ...........e000- WORE Ghiseeeewesicn 5.5 Pe Te I inoicic dn ddescavewcescnesawss MEE Sicesseuvese 49 
ee NE o picsrratan rargbiess seaman eho eee esis ee 5.2 News Extra—John Wingate (6:15 p.m.) ...........06- WE cuitecenacceae 4.7 
News—Harry Hennessey (7 a.m.) w.....0ee cece ee ceee WEEE swikaxveo arenes 5.1 a WE si danasneeneed 4.7 
I ae inact ctuwepsaveneetant mag enanee WE. piwadeennesde 5.0 Le FOE TO IBD nin occicivccwsndsarenssdcce WEE &scacd cesarean 4.6 
es ice actrees hike eh ee oe NEES MEL we he aS MT ein taaswaued 5.0 News—Allan Jackson (6 p.m.) .........0 ccc ce cece eee WOR wivdebhenne se 4.6 
Naewe—Prescolt RODINGON «6.6406 0:0:606400660 500500 sine WUE Garth c enon aedars 5.0 *Additional quarter hour achieved Top Five rating. 
Bini Cree COE GHIOIES: 6 oicio is 0cicic:sins's 0000 snc a sions 3, 4.9 
FORINT bio ins adv ses sansysesree sownlowewen WES) iaicguessccamed 4.9 
PRR TUNE oc wrnscicnnan sie re1swidig sive: b's wiviare oh. 3:98 oa 98 bes WEED. <nceciicwrisinss 4.7 Source: Pulse, Dec. 1956 
RT Re Te cer rere WUE a tinidecnwnwaner 4.7 


*Additional quarter hour achieved Top Ten rating 








Reprints of Television Magazine’s Radio Study are available. Rates on request. 
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SEPTEMBER 


TELEVISION HOMES 


Exclusive estimates computed by Television Magazine’s Research Department for all markets 


updated each month from projections for each U.S. county 


V homes in each market are based on TELEVISION MAGaA- 

ZINE’s county-by-county projections of the “National 
Survey of Television Sets in U.S. Households” for March 
1956 and March 1958, the two county-by-county estimates 
prepared by the Advertising Research Foundation in coop- 
eration with the Bureau of the Census and the A. C. Niel- 
sen Co. 

Penetration potential varies by sections of the country. 
Many areas in New England have achieved a saturation 
level above 90%. Other areas, for example sections of the 
South, have reached a rather lower plateau. Future in- 
creases from either level can be expected to be distributed 
over a longer period of time than was characterized by the 
early stages of television growth. 

In a number of markets, therefore, the TV homes count 
is at a temporary plateau even though the television pene- 
tration level is below the 95% ceiling established by TELE- 
VISION MAGAZINE. These markets will be held for an in- 
definite period. 

The factor chiefly responsible for this situation is penetra- 
tion increases off-set by current trends of population move- 
ment which for some regions has shown at least a temporary 
decline (cf. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Re- 
ports, Series P-25, No. 160). 

A 95% ceiling on TV penetration has been established 
for all markets. Many rating services show higher penetra- 
tion in metropolitan areas (e.g., over 97% in Cleveland and 
Milwaukee), but the available evidence shows that penetra- 
tion drops off outside the metropolitan area itself and that 
95% appears to be the most logical theoretical ceiling for 
the TV market as a whole. This does not mean that pene- 
tration may not actually go higher in some markets. Penetra- 
tion figures in markets with both VHF and UHF outlets 
refer to VHF only. 

The coverage area of a television market is defined by 
TELEVISION MAGAZINE’s research department. Viewer stud- 
ies are used when current—engineering contours, only where 
research data is made obsolete by station facility or market 
changes. 

Antenna height, power and terrain determine the physi- 





The TV Homes credited to each market are those 
covered by the station with maximum coverage in 
that market. Figures for other stations in the market 
may vary according to programming, channel, power, 
tower height, etc. 











cal contour of a station’s coverage and the probable quality 
of reception. Other factors, however, may well rule out any 
incidence of viewing despite the quality of the signal. 

Network affiliations, programming, number of stations in 
the service area must all be weighed. The influence of these 
factors is reflected in the Nielsen Coverage Study, the ARB 
A-Z surveys and, in some cases, the regular reports of the 
various rating services. The Nielsen data in particular, 
where made available to TELEVISION MAGAZINE by NCS sub- 
scribers, has become the backbone of estimating coverage 
and re-evaluating markets. 

After testing various formulae, TELEVISION MAGAZINE 
adopted a method which utilizes a flexible cutoff point of 
25%. Normally, a county will be credited to a market if 
one-quarter of the TV homes in that county view that mar- 
ket’s dominant station at least one night a week. 

In some markets it has been impossible to evaluate the 
available and sometimes contradictory data. These areas are 
being restudied by this magazine’s research department and 
new figures will be reported as soon as a sound estimate can 
be made. 

In many regions, individual markets have been combined 
in a dual-market listing. This has been done wherever there 
is almost complete duplication of coverage and no substan- 
tial difference in TV homes. The decision to combine mar- 
kets is based on advertiser use and common marketing prac- 
tice. 

The coverage picture is constantly shifting. Conditions 
are altered by the emergence of new stations and by changes 
in power, antenna, channel and network affiliation. For this 
reason, our research department is continuously re-examin- 
ing markets and revising TV Homes figures accordingly. > 
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and short of it 


in the Johnstown - Altoona area! 


AC-TV holds a long, long 

id over Station B, in station 

re of audience, sign-on to 
off, all week long. 


of from NSI, April, 1959, 
WJAC-TV is far ahead of 
the competition in its area. 


TOP 30 SHOWS ON WJAC-TV 
Johnstown-Altoona Trendex, Feb., 1959 





= hows 


t NANQO tn 


ora 
29%, / ~UOKNSTOW! 


a lead of nearly 2 to | 
its nearest competitor, it’s 
that WJAC-TV is the sta- 
viewers prefer. Buy the 
n more people watch... 
C-TV. 


WJOHNSTOWN - CHANNEL 6 





Get full details from 
HARRINGTON, RIGHTER & PARSONS, INC. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1959 
TOTAL U. S. TV HOMES........ 
TOTAL U. S. HOUSEHOLDS .. 


U. S. TV PENETRATION.................::cc0cseeee 





Unlike other published coverage figures, these are neither station 
nor network estimates. They are copyrighted and may not be re- 
produced without permission, Listed below are all commercial 


stations on the air. 








Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 

ABERDEEN, S.D.—68.0 19,100 
KXAB-TV (N,C,A} 

ABILENE, Tex.—77.3 75,900 
KRBC-TV (N) 

ADA, Okla.—76.4 80,400 
KTEN {A,C,N) 

AGANA, Guam tt 
KUAM.-TV (C,N) 

AKRON, Ohio—44.2 169,300 
WAKR-TVf (A) 

ALBANY, Ga.—62.9 81,000 
WALB-TV (A,N) 

ALBANY-SCHENECTADY-TROY, N.Y.—91.1 +**458,500 
W-TEN (C); WAST (A); WRGB (N) 
(W-TEN operates satellite WCDC, Adams, Mass.) 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M.—70.5 323,200 
KGGM.TV (C); KOAT-TV {A}; KOB-TV (N) 

ALEXANDRIA, La.—69.0 92,100 
KALB-TV (A,C,N) 

ALEXANDRIA, Minn.—76.4 51,400 
KCMT IN,A) 

ALTOONA, Pa.—90.0 277,600 
WFBG.-TV [A,C,N) 

AMARILLO, Tex.—75.2 108,000 
KFDA-TV (C); KGNC-TV (N); KVII-VTV (A) 

AMES, lowa—91.0 315,600 
WOI-TV {A) 

ANCHORAGE, Alaska ®31,000 
KENI-TV {A,N); KTVA (C) 

ANDERSON, S.C.—16.2 Tt 3,800 
WAIM.-TVTF {A,C) 

ARDMORE, Okla.—75.6 30,400 
KXII (N} 

ASHEVILLE, N.C., GREENVILLE- 
SPARTANBURG, S.C.—78.2 392,800 
WISE-TVT (C,N); WLOS-TV {A} tt 
WFBC.-TV (N); WSPA-TY (C) 

ATLANTA, Ga.—81.9 565,800 
WAGA-TV (C); WLW-A (A); WSB-TV (N) 

AUGUSTA, Ga.—73.2 189,100 
W4JBF-TV (A,N); WRDW-TV (C) 

AUSTIN, Minn.—89.0 120,800 
KMMT (A) 

AUSTIN, Tex.—76.0 150,900 
KTBC-TV (A,C,N) 

BAKERSFIELD, Cal.—87.9 172,100 
KBAK-TVf (A,C); KERO-TV (N) $63,900 

BALTIMORE, Md.—91.3 660,900 
W4JZ-TV (A); WBAL-TV (N); WMAR-TV (C) 

BANGOR, Me.—88.8 117,400 
WABI-TV {A,C); WLBZ-TV (N) 

BATON ROUGE, La.—72.7 263,200 
WAFB-TVT (C); WBRZ (A,N) 162,400 

BAY CITY-SAGINAW, Mich.—90.6 301,000 
WNEM.-TV (A,N); WKNX-TVT (A,C) 166,400 

BEAUMONT-PORT ARTHUR, Tex.—76.4 149,500 
KFDM-TV (C;A); KPAC-TV (N,A) 

BELLINGHAM, Wash.—81.8 *52,600 
KVOS-TV (C) 
(This does not include “A” contour in 
Vancouver & Victoria, British Columbia) 

BIG SPRING, Tex.—81.0 23,800 
KEDY-TV (C) 

BILLINGS, Mont.—61.3 48,700 


KOOK-TV (A,C); KGHL-TV (N) 
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Asheville, N.C. 





e A $1,823,764,000} market ... and 
only WLOS-TV can deliver it! 
No other station reaches more 
than 74%* of the market! 


e Total coverage of the 425,360* 
TV homes — 88,360* more TV 
homes than the second station! 


e Only unduplicated VHF network 
signal in the entire Carolina Triad! 


*NCS #3 — All TV Homes 
+Sales Management — 1959 Survey of 


= 
WLOS-TV 


towering new force in 
Southeastern TV 


UNDUPLICATED ABC in 
ASHEVILLE * GREENVILLE * SPARTANBURG 


WLOS AM-FM 


Represented by: Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc. 
Southeastern Representative: James S. Ayers, Co. 
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Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 

BINGHAMTON, N.Y.—89.1 325,300 
WNEF.-TV (A,C); WINR-TVf (A,N) 741,600 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—76.5 420,000 
WAPI-TV (A,N); WBRC-TV (C) 

BISMARCK, N.D.—67.4 ***45,100 
KBMB-TV (C); KFYR-TV (A,N) 
(KFYR-TV operates satellites KUMV-TV, 
Williston, N.D., and KMOT, Minot, N.D.) 

BLOOMINGTON, ind.—92.3 631,700 
WTTV 
(See also Indianapolis, Ind.) 

BLUEFIELD, W.Va.—73.7 125,500 
WHIS-TYV (N) 

BOISE, ida.—77.7 68,000 
KBOI-TV (C); KTVB (A,N); KCIX-TV_ (Nampa) 

BOSTON, Mass.—92.5 1,432,700 
WBZ-TV (N); WNAC.-TV (C); WHDH-TV (A) 

BRIDGEPORT, Conn. tt 
WICC.-TVT IA) 

BRISTOL, Va.- JOHNSON CITY, Tenn.—68.3 151,300 
WCYB-TV (A,N); WJHL-TV {A,C) 

BRYAN, Tex.—72.0 40,400 
KBTX-TV (A,C) 

BUFFALO, N.Y.—90.6 641,600 
WBEN-TV (C); WGR-TV (NI); WKBW.-TYV IA) 

BURLINGTON, Vi.--89.3 *165,400 
WCAX-TV (C) 

BUTTE, Mont.—65.3 33,200 
KXLF-TV (A,C,N} 

CADILLAC, Mich.—86.0 117,400 
WWTV IA,C) 

CAPE GIRARDEAU, Mo.—82.6 224,100 
KFVS-TV (C) 

CARLSBAD, N.M.—76.6 10,800 
KAVE-TV [A,C) 

CARTHAGE-WATERTOWN, N.Y.—83.7 *77,100 
WCNY-TV (A,C) 

CASPER, Wyo.—54.6 23,700 
KTWO.TV [A,N) 

CEDAR RAPIDS-WATERLOO, lowa—90.7 324,000 
KCRG-TV (A); WMT-TV (C); KWWL-TV (N) 

CHAMPAIGN, Ill.—90.1 340,300 
WCIA (C,N); WCHUT (A,ND? 
(' See Springfield listing) 

CHARLESTON, S.C.—74.6 149,300 
WCSC.-TV (C}; WUSN-TV [A,N) 

CHARLESTON-HUNTINGTON, W. Va.—80.6 440,600 
WCHS-TV (A); WHTN.-TV (C); WSAZ-TV IN) 

CHARLOTTE, N.C.—81.1 593,500 
WEBTV (C); WSOC-TV (A,N} 

CHATTANOOGA, Tenn.—74.3 198,900 
WDEF-TV (A,C); WRGP-TV IN); WTVC IA) 

CHEBOYGAN, Mich.—76.6 28,100 
WTOM.-T_(N,A) 

CHEYENNE, Wyo.—76.7 86,400 
KFBC-TV {A,C,N) 
(Operates satellite KSTF Scottsbluff, NebJ 

CHICAGO, Ill.—92.1 2,153,000 
WBBM.-TV (C); WBKB (A); WGN-TV; WNBQ (NI 

CHICO, Cal.—78.2 94,600 
KHSL-TV (A,C} 

CINCINNATI, Ohio—89.8 648,200 
WCPO.TV IA); WKRC-TV (C); WLW-TV IN). 

CLARKSBURG, W. Va.—72.0 76,200 
WBOY-TV {A,C,NI 

CLEVELAND, Ohio—93.9 1,301,200 
WEWS (A); KYW-TV (N); WJW-TV (C) 

CLOVIS, N.M.—68.6 11,600 
KICA-TV (C) 

COLORADO SPRINGS-PUEBLO, Colo.—78.6 91,700 
KKTV {A,C); KRDO-TV (N); KCSJ-TV (N) 

COLUMBIA-JEFFERSON CITY, Mo.—85.4 126,600 


KOMU.-TV IA,N); KRCG-TV (A,C) 














CHATTANOOGA 


Industrial Center of the South 








Shown above is the Cutter Laboratories, a divi- 
sion of the Berkeley, California Co. In this 
modern building is manufactured bottles of Dex- 
trose and disposable plastic tube injection 
equipment for hospitals. 





A DIVERSIFIED 
TELEVISION MARKET READY TO BUY YOUR PRODUCT 


Over 1500 different types of products are manufaetured in 
Chattanooga ... with more than 500 manufacturers furnish- 
ing a growing year-round payroll. In this Industrial Center 
of the South there are well over 200,000 television homes with 
a population of over a million potential buyers of your prod- 
uct. If you are looking for sales . . . then don’t overlook 
CHATTANOOGA ... nor the media that can SELL for YOU! 


Tat Monk: of The South 


ee a ane 





WOEF-TV WTVC wrGP- 1V 


CHANNEL 12 CHANNEL 9 CHANNEL 


» 
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TROUGHOUT THE NATION 


YOU 
KNOW 
WHERE 
RULE 
GOING 


with 

\ | Di | 

\ 

—THE STATIONS THAT ACCENT THE SELL 


Steer your sales to steady 


increases with a name that is- 


known for results. Over the 
years, the vast majority of 
America’s biggest and most 
astute advertisers have consist- 
ently relied on Storer leadership 


for leadership themselves... 


General Motors...Proctor & Gamble 
..._R. J. Reynolds...Revlon...General 
Foods...Schlitz...Kellogg...General 
Electric. Join these and many 
leh bbetebu-tel—Mue) Ge) fel-) mob t-1Abeloaeet—setcre 
names on the stations that 
assure success, because, with 
Storer, you always know where 
your sales are going. With Storer, 
they’re going up! 


STORER BROADCASTING COMPANY 


STORER 
STATIONS 


TELEVISION 


DETROIT 
WJBK-TY 


Ch. 2— CB 
Your “Must” Station 
to Cover Detroit 
— 


CLEVELAND 
WIW-TY es 


Top News—Top 
CBS Programming 
. 


TOLEDO 
WSPD-TV 


Ist in Toledo 
Covers 2,000,000 
e 


ATLANTA 
WAGA-TY 


More Top Movies 
More News—More Coverage 
a 


MILWAUKEE 
' WITI-TV 


CBS Programming 
Top Movies 


RADIO 


PHILADELPHIA 


IBG 
50,000 watts—First, by for 
in Philadelphia 
« 


DETROIT 


JBK 
W4JBK Radio is Detroit 
e 


CLEVELAND 
WwJIW 


Wonderful, just wonderful! 
Tops in network—Tops in local 
. 


WHEELING 


Only full-time CBS 
Network Station in 
Pittsburgh-Wheeling area 
° 


TOLEDO 
WSPD 


It only takes one 
to reach ALL Toledo 
e 


MIAMI 


WGBS 
50,000 Watts—CBS 
ALL South Florida 
° 


LOS ANGELES 
KPOP 


Covers the 
2nd largest market 


NATIONAL SALES OFFICES 
625 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22 
Plaza 1-3940 
230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
FRanklin 2-6498 








an eye opener.. 


* 
@ 
PDP 
WIS-TV, THE KEY BUY 
IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


NOW OFFERS YOU THE 
“PEE DEE...A PLUS! 


THE PEE DEE, A RICH NINE COUNTY 
AREA CENTERED BY FLORENCE, S. C., 
IS NOW SERVED AND SOLD FROM 
WIS-TV’s NEW 


1526 TALL TOWER 


Major 
Selling 
Foree 


IN SOUTH CAROLINA 








channel 


COLUMBIA, S.C. 


Represented nationally by 
PETERS, GRIFFIN, WOODWARD, INC. 














Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 

COLUMBIA, S.C. ©207,300 
WIS-TV (A,N); WNOK-TVT (C 35,500 

COLUMBUS, Ga.—73.2 141,000 
WTVMf (A,N); WRBL-TV [A,C) $54,000 

COLUMBUS, Miss.—58.5 53,800 
WCBI-TV IC,N) 

COLUMBUS, Ohio—93.9 485,300 
WBNS-TV (C); WLW-C (NI; WTVN-TVIA) 

CORPUS CHRISTI, Tex.—72.0 109,800 
KRIS-TV (A,N); KZTV (C) 

DALLAS-FT. WORTH, Tex.—82.9 682,200 
KRLD-TV (C); WFAA-TV (A); KFJZ-TV; WBAP-TV (N) 

DANVILLE, Il!.—63.9 124,400 
WDAN-TVF (A) 

DAVENPORT, lowa—ROCK ISLAND, Il!.—92.3 346,300 
WOC.TV (N); WHBF-TV [A,C) 

DAYTON, Ohio—93.7 485,100 
WHIO-TV (C); WLW-D [A,N) 

DAYTONA BEACH-ORLANDO, Fla.—70.2 209,500 
WESH-TV (N); WDBO-TV (C); WLOF (A) 

DECATUR, Ala.—48.2 21,900 
WMSL-TVF (C,N) 

DECATUR, Ill.—82.8 122,600 
WTVPft (A) 

DENVER, Colo.—84.7 355,600 
KBTV (A); KLZ-TV (C); KOA-TV (N); KTVR 

DES MOINES, lowa—91.8 277,000 
KRNT-TV (C); WHO-TV (N) 

DETROIT, Mich.- WINDSOR, Can.—93.0 1,585,100 
W/JBK-TV (C); WW4J-TV (N); WXYZ (A); CKLW-TV 

DICKINSON, N.D.—54.0 22,400 
KDIX-TV (C) 

DOTHAN, Ala.—60.3 72,600 
WTVY [A,C) 

DULUTH, Minn.- SUPERIOR, Wis.—83.0 171,200 
KDAL-TV (A,C); WDSM.-TV {A,N) 

DURHAM—RALEIGH, N.C.—75.5 274,100 
WTVD [A,C); WRAL-TV (N} 

EAU CLAIRE, Wis.—90.8 119,100 
WEAU-TV {A,N) 

ELKHART, Ind. (see South Bend) 

EL PASO, Tex.— JUAREZ, Mex.—78.3 94,700 
KELP-TV (A); KROD-TV (C); KTSM-TV (N) XEJ-TV 

ENID, Okla. (see Oklahoma City) 

ENSIGN-GARDEN CITY, Kan.—63.0 39,000 
KTVC (A); KGLD-TV iN) 

ERIE, Pa.—92.1 181,300 
WICU-TV {A,N); WSEE-TVT [A,C) 756,200 

EUGENE, Ore.—81.5 **109,800 
KVAL-TV (N) 
(Operates satellite KPIC-TV, Roseburg, Ore.) 

EUREKA, Cal.—75.9 47,000 
KIEM-TV {A,C,N); KVIQ-TV (A,N) 

EVANSVILLE, Ind.—HENDERSON, Ky.—84.3 249,200 
WFIE-TVT (N); WIVW (A); WEHT-TVT (C) +124,000 

FAIRBANKS, Alaska tt 
KFAR-TV (A,N); KTVF (C) 

FARGO, N.D.—75.4 150,200 
WDAY-TV (A,N) 
(See also Valley City, N.D.) 

FLINT, Mich.—91.8 363,000 
WA5RT (A) 

FLORENCE, Ala.—29.8 18,500 
WOWL-TVF (C,N) 

FLORENCE, S.C.—71.7 176,400 
WBTW 1A,C,N) 

FT. DODGE, lowa—55.7 127,000 
KQTVT IN) 

FT. MYERS, Fla.—65.0 16,900 
WINK-TV (A,C) 

FT. SMITH, Ark.—75.6 . 52,300 
KNAC-TV (C,N,A) 

FT. WAYNE, Ind.—86.5 +205,700 


WANE-TVf (C); WKJG-TVT (N); WPTA-TVF (A) 


FT.ZWORTH-DALLAS, Tex.—82.9 682,200 
KPJZ-TV; WBAP-TV (N); KRLD-TV (Cl; WFAA-TV (A) 
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FRESNO, Cal.—86.8 217,800 
KFRE-TV (C); KJEO-TVT (A); KMJ-TVT (IN) +162,900 

GLENDIVE, Mont.—50.9 2,900 
KXGN-TV (C) 

GOODLAND, Kan. tit 
KBLR-TV (C) 

GRAND FORKS, N.D.—74.5 38,800 
KNOX-TV (NI 

GRAND JUNCTION, Colo.—65.6 **24,800 
KREX-TV {A,C,N) 
(Operates satellite KREY-TV, Montrose, Colo.) 

GRAND RAPIDS, Mich.—92.9 452,800 
WOOD.TV [A,N) 
(See also Kalamazoo) 

GREAT BEND—HAYS, Kan.—75.3 ***89,100 
KCKT-TV (N); KAYS-TV (A) 
(KCKT-TV operates satellite KGLD, Garden City, Kan.) 

GREAT FALLS, Mont.—61.8 41,900 
KFBB-TV (A,C,N); KRTV 

GREEN BAY, Wis.—90.5 320,900 
WBAY-TV (C); WFRV (IN); WLUK-TV (A) 

GREENBORO, N.C.—83.8 398,100 
WFMY-TV [A,C) 

GREENVILLE-SPARTANBURG, S.C.- 
ASHEVILLE, N.C.—78.2 392,800 
WFBC-TV IN); WSPA-TV (C); tt 
WLOS-TV (A); WISE-TVT (C,N) 

GREENVILLE-WASHINGTON, N.C.—76.2 192,300 
WNCT 1A,C); WITN (N) 

HANNIBAL, Mo.—QUINCY, Ill.—90.4 191,400 
KHQA-TV (C); WGEM-TV (A,N) 

HARLINGEN-WESLACO, Tex.—69.5 *72,300 
KGBT-TV (A,C); KRGV-TV (A,N) 

HARRISBURG, Ill.—82.7 173,000 
WSIL-TV (A) 

HARRISBURG, Pa.—71.3 +113,800 


WHP-TVt (C); WTPAT IA) 


HARRISONBURG, Va.—73.4 74,800 
WSVA-TV [A,C,N) 
(Includes community antennas in counties not credited) 





University of Oregon—FEugene, Oregon #- 


The only clear picture in the 
lUret-tal ped ola tave hit-detd tel t-]oltige 
market is on KVAL-KPIC. One 
order to your Hollingbery man 
or Art Moore and Associates 
(Portland-Seattle) covers both 
SS felitelare 


KVAL-TV Eugene j m } 
NBC Affiliate Channel 
KPIC-TV Roseburg * Channel 4 


Satellite 
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How much 
sales power do 


you reach? 





RETAIL SALES 





(000) Metro. 
Television Area 
Market (000) 

Beaumont $ 702,418 $ 335,501 
Bellingham 214,593 58,224 
Birmingham 1,724,231 650,769 
Boston 6,700,858 4,089,353 
Champaign 1,440,176 145,847 
Charlotte 2,408,071 334,833 
Chattanooga 801,974 298,701 
Chicago 10,054,852 8,767,495 
Cincinnati 2,546,556 1,320,742 





TELEVISION MAGAZINE’s Tele- 
vision Vs. Metropolitan Markets 
study in the annual August Market 
Book stresses the need for revising 
marketing concepts. The metro- 
politan area is the heart of a tele- 
vision market and in some cases ac- 
counts for the bulk of the area’s 
buying power. But in many in- 
stances, the remainder of the cover- 
age area far outranks the home 
county. In Champaign, for ex- 
ample, 90 per cent of the television 
market’s spending money is outside 
the metropolitan area. 

For retail sales and population 
data correlated to TV-coverage 
areas, TELEVISION MAGAZINE 
is the only standard source. 


TELEVISION 
MAGAZINE 


15th year of publication 
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HARTFORD—NEW BRITAIN, Conn.—92.4 631,500 
WTIC-TV (C); WNBCT (N); WHCTT +292,300 

HASTINGS, Nebr.—76.9 114,700 
KHAS.-TV (N,A) 

HATTIESBURG, Miss.—61.5 49,100 
WDAM.TV (A,N) 

HENDERSON, Ky.—EVANSVILLE, ind.—84.3 249,200 
WEHT-TVT (C); WFIE-TVT (NJ; WTVW {A) +124,000 

HENDERSON—LAS VEGAS, Nev.—74.0 35,500 
KLRJ-TV (A,N); KLAS-TV (Cl; KSHO-TV (A) 

HONOLULU, Hawaii **®115,300 
KGMB-TV (C); KONA (N); KHVH-TV (A) 
(Satellites: KHBC-TV, Hilo, and KMAU-TV, Wailuku 
to KGMB-TV. KMVI-TV, Wailuku, to KHVH-TV; 
KALA-TV, Wailuku to KONA-TV). 

HOUSTON, Tex.—82.1 483,400 
KPRC-TV (N); KTRK-TV (A) KHOU-TV (C) 

HUNTINGTON-CHARLESTON, W.Va.—80.6 440,000 
WHTN-TV (Cl); WSAZ-TV (N); WCHS-TV (A) 

HUNTSVILLE, Ala. ttt 
WAFG-TVt 

HUTCHINSON-WICHITA, Kan.—84.7 ¥***258,400 
KTVH (C); KAKE-TV (A); KARD-TV (N) 
(KTVC, Ensign, Kan. satellite of KAKE-TV) 

IDAHO FALLS—POCATELLO, Ida.—70.3 59,400 
KID-TV (A,C,N); KTLE (N) 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—92.0 710,400 
WFBM.-TV (N); WISH-TV (C); WLW-H (A) 
(See also Bloomington, Ind.) 

JACKSON, Miss.—64.3 230,300 
WJTV (C); WLBT (A,N) 

JACKSON, Tenn.—70.1 87,500 
WDxXI-TV (A,C) 

JACKSONVILLE, Fla.—71.4 291,700 
W4JXT (A,C); WFGA-TV (A,N) 

JEFFERSON CITY-COLUMBIA, Mo.--85.4 126,600 
KRCG-TV (A,C); KOMU-TV (A,N) 

JOHNSON CITY, Tenn.—BRISTOL, Va.—68.3 151,300 
(WJHL-TV (A,C); WCYB-TV (A,N) 

JOHNSTOWN, Pa.—91.7 565,100 
WARD-TV¢ (A,C); WJAC-TV (N) $10,700 

JOPLIN, Mo.— PITTSBURG, Kan.—81.1 151,900 
KODE-TV (A,C); KOAM-TV (A,N) 

JUNEAU, Alaska tt 
KINY-TV (C) 

KALAMAZOO, Mich.—92.5 587,800 
WKZO.TV {A,C) 
(See also Grand Rapids) 

KANSAS CITY, Mo.—90.0 610,400 
KCMO.TV (C); KMBC-TV (A); WDAF-TV (N) 

KEARNEY, Neb.—73.3 **102,300 
KHOL-TV (A,C) 
(Operates satellite KHPL-TV, Hayes Center, Neb.) 

KLAMATH FALLS, Ore.—67.3 20,400 
KOTI (A,C) 

KNOXVILLE, Tenn.—69.4 226,500 
WATE.-TV (N); WBIR-TV (C); WTVKT (A) 758,200 

LA CROSSE, Wis.—86.6 117,000 
WK8T [A,C,N) 

LAFAYETTE, La.—69.5 96,200 
KLFY-TV (C) 

LAKE CHARLES, La.—71.0 85,800 
KPLC-TV (A,N); KTAG-TVT (C} 116,800 

LANCASTER, Pa.—90.2 515,000 
WGAL-TV (C,N) 

LANSING, Mich.—91.7 418,000 
W4JIM-TV (C,A); WILX-TV (N) (Onondaga) 

LAREDO, Tex.—61.6 9,800 
KGNS.-TV {A,C,N) 

LA SALLE, Ill. (See Peoria, Ill.) 

LAS VEGAS-HENDERSON, Nev.—74.0 35,500 
KLAS-TV (C); KSHO-TV (A); KLRJ-TV (A,N) 

LAWTON, Okla.—82.4 49,100 
KSWO.TV (A) 

LEBANON, Pa.—78.6 158,600 
WLYH-TVT (A) 

LEXINGTON, Ky.—44.1 $44,100 
WLEX-TVT (A,C,N); KWYT-TVT 

LIMA, Ohio-—79.7 747,400 
WIMA-TVT {A,C,N) 

LINCOLN, Neb.—83.6 186,500 


KOLN-TV {A,C) 
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Yours to 
command... 


the entire 


GOLDEN 
OHIO 
VALLEY 


over 





a full-powered 
station that 
covers 


@ 5 prime cities 
@ 89 counties in 
4 states 
@ 2,957,100 people 
@ 591,020 TV homes 


@ nearly $4,000,000,000 
in buy power 


at the lowest cost per thousand rate avail- 
able anywhere. For the BETTER SELLING 
that comes from BETTER VIEWING, BET- 
TER PROGRAMMING, get the dollars 
and cents story from Petry RIGHT NOW. 











WHTN -TV 


Huntington-Charleston, W. Va. 


A Cowles Operation 
CBS Basic 


Nationally represented by 
Edward Petry & Co., Inc. 
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LITTLE ROCK-PINE BLUFF, Ark.—73.3 231,600 LUFKIN, Tex.—70.6 50,900 MARQUETTE, Mich.—83.8 62,900 
KARE KATV IA) KTRE-TV (N) WLUC-TY (C) 
LOCK HAVEN, Pa.—6z.3 +17,700 LYNCHBURG, Va.—78.6 149,900 MASON CITY, lowa—87.7 160,800 
BP WLVA-TV (A) KGLO.-TV (C) 
LOS ANGELES, Col.—88.3 2,659,900 MACON, Ga.—71.1 107,500 MAYAGUEZ, P.R. ++ 
vad KCOP,; KHJ-TV; WMAZ-TV A,C) WORA-TV (C,A) 
KI KRCA KTLA; KTTV MADISON, Wis.—89.1 229,800 MEDFORD, Ore.—77.2 44,800 
LOUISVILLE, Ky.—82.1 458,600 WISC-TV (C); WKOW-TV (Al; WMTVt IN) $104,500 KBES-TV {A,C,N) 
WA WHAS.TV (C) MANCHESTER, N.H.—92.7 568,600 MEMPHIS, Tenn.—74.4 480,100 
LUBBOCK, Tex.—75.1 103,000 WMUR.-TV {A} WHBQ-TV (A); WMCT (N); WREC-TV (C) 
KCE KDUB-TV (C) MARINETTE, Wis. (See Green Bay) MERIDIAN, Miss.—62.2 100,100 
_ WTOK.TV {A,C,N) 
MIAMI, Fla.—80.3 423,500 
aa WCKT (NI; WPST-TV (A); WTVJ (C) 
MIDLAND-ODESSA, Tex.—70.4 83,400 
KMID-TV {A,N); KOSA-TV (C) 
MILWAUKEE, Wis.—92.7 595,600 
WISN-TV (A); WiTI-TV (C); WTMJ-TV (N); WXIXT +i 
MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL, Minn.—90.4 743,400 
KMSP-TV; KSTP-TV (N); WCCO-TV (C); WTCN-TV (A) 
MINOT, N.D.—64.6 42,400 
KXMC-TV (A,C); KMOT {A,N) 
MISSOULA, Mont.—67.7 47,600 
KMSO-TV 1A,C) 
MOBILE, Ala.—74.7 219,400 
WAIA-TV (A\N); WKRG-TV (C) 
MONHANS, Tex. tt 
KVKM-TV (A) 
MONROE, La.— EL DORADO, Ark.—72.2 137,200 
KNOE-TV {A,C); KTVE (A,N} 
MONTGOMERY, Ala.—68.3 150,300 
AWTV WCOV-TVt (C); WSFA-TV IN) $54,500 
: MUNCIE, Ind.—67.5 $31,300 
OKLAHOMA CITY WIBC-TVt (A,C,N) 
: KWTV News Special assignment NASHVILLE, Tenn.—73.9 342,500 
cover Stringers cover fe] areas plus UPI WIAC-TV (C); WSIX-TV (Al; WSM-TV IN} 
these areas coverage NEW BRITAIN-HARTFORD, Conn.—92.4 631,500 
WTV WTIC-TV (Cl; WNBCt (N); WHCTT $292,300 
the K News from every Oklahoma town NEW HAVEN, Conn.—82.7 850,600 
: WNHC.TV IA) 
Community and hamlet funnels into KWTV ee tint tenn —_— 
through a network of KWTV’s own WDSU-TV (A,N); WVUE (A); WWL-TV (C) 
news stringers, plus the facilities of pen Bon enge-o WNTA-TV; WCBS-TV (C) — 
2 i KWTV’s own news staff and UPI. WOR-TV; WPIX; WRCA-TV (N) 
; NORFOLK, Va.—85.5 
hi fi e It’s Community Coverage NEWS WAVY (Al; WTAR-TV (Cl; Prenn 
TOWER . that makes KWTV Oklahoma's No. bela digesatiglte 
with ner ; NORTH PLATTE, Neb.—69.6 20,600 
1 television station! KNOP-TV (N) 
OAK HILL, W.Va.—72.7 129,400 
LAL, ES power WOAY-TV {A,C) 
ODESSA-MIDLAND, Tex.—70.4 83,400 
lu Okeke ry) / KOSA-TV (C); KMID-TV (AN) . 
e See your PETRYman OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla.—83.6.°"°" Fi™, 335,300 
KWTV (Cl; WKY-TV (N); KOCO-TV (A) (Enid) 

















Grown-ups too! 


That’s the only music this trio makes. They repre- 
sent the kind of on-camera selling which is welcomed 
and looked forward to, in every TV home in the 
Nashville market. 
ON THE DRUMS — “Mr. Television” himself, Jud Collins. 
ON BASS — Dave Overton — Master of the ad lib. 


AT THE PIANO — Boyce Hawkins — He kills the kids and 





OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE NATIONAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
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Strong local personalities are 
just one side of the WSM-TV 
selling album. For the full 
concert, ask Hi Bramham or 
any Petry man. 


WSM-TV 


Nashville, Tennessee 
Represented by Petry 





INSURANCE COMPANY 














WIVJ 


South Florida 


TOPS 


by 169% 


IN ADULT VIEWING PER 
1/, HOUR IN THE IMPOR- 
TANT DAYTIME HOURS! 


MARCH-APRIL NSI 1959 adult au- 
dience composition for 9 am-5 pm 
Monday-thru-Friday lists 49,609 
average adults per quarter hour for 
WTVJ...a whopping 31,152 or 169% 
ahead of its nearest competitor! 


GOOD SUMMER NEWS, TOO: in 
South Florida, summertime sets-in- 
use from noon to 6 pm is 17% above 
the national average of 17.0 (ARB, 
June-August, 1958)! 


See your PGW colonel! 


WTVJ CHANNEL & 


SOUTH FLORIDA 











Only WTVJ — 
with unduplicated 
network signal — 
delivers TOTAL 
COVERAGE of 
South Florida! 





Represented by: 7 
Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc. 
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OMAHA, Neb.—91.6 336,300 
KMTV (IN); WOW-TV (C); KETV IA) 

ORLANDO-DAYTONA, Fia.—70.2 209,500 . 
WDBO.-TV (C); WLOF-TV (A); WESH-TV (N) 

OTTUMWA, lowa—85.6 136,600 
KTVO (C,N) 

PADUCAH, Ky.—78.0 168,500 
WPSD.-TV (N) 

PANAMA CITY, Fia.—69.1 21,200 
WJDM-TV (A,C,N) 

PARKERSBURG, W.Va.—57.4 +25,100 
WTAPT {A,C,N) 

PENSACOLA, Fla.—75.2 191,200 
WEAR.-TV {A,C) 

PEORIA, Ill.—77.2 **+166,500 
WEEK-TVT (N); WMBD-TVT (C); WTVHT (A) 
(WEEK-TV operates WEEQ.-TV, La Salle, Ill.) 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—92.0 1,896,700 
WCAU-TV (C); WFIL-TV (Al; WRCV-TV (N) 

PHOENIX-MESA, Ariz.—81.1 197,000 
KOOL-TV (C); KPHO-TV; KTVK (A); KVAR (N) 

PINE BLUFF-LITTLE ROCK, Ark.—73.3 231,600 
KATV (A); KARK-TV (N); KTHV (C) 

PITTSBURG, Kan.— JOPLIN, Mo.—81.1 151,900 
KOAM.TV (A,N); KODE-TV 1A,C) 

PITTSBURGH, Pa.—93.0 1,266,600 
KDKA-TV (C); WIIC (N); WTAE (A) 

PLATTSBURG, N.Y.—85.9 120,300 
WPTZ (A,N) 

POLAND SPRING, Me.—91.3 312,200 
WMTW.-TV [A,C) (Mt. Washington, N.H.) 

PONCE, P.R. tt 
WSUR-TV 

PORTLAND, Me.—91.4 211,700 
WCSH-TV (N); WGAN-TV (C) 

PORTLAND, Ore.—84.9 462,400 
KGW-TV (N); KOIN-TY (C); KPTV (A); KHTVT ttt 

PRESQUE ISLE, Me.—81.7 19,600 
WAGM.-TV [A,C) 

PROVIDENCE, R.!.—92.3 786,200 
WJAR-TV (A,N); WPRO-TV (C) 

PUEBLO-COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.—78.6 91,700 
KCSJ-TV (N); KKTV (A,C); KRDO-TV (N) 

QUINCY, Ill.— HANNIBAL, Mo.—90.4 191,400 
WGEM.-TV (A,N); KHQA-TV (C) 

RALEIGH-DURHAM, N.C.—75.5 274,100 
WRAL-TV (N); WTVD {A,C) 

RAPID CITY, $.D.—54.2 **34,300 


KOTA-TV (A,C); KRSD-TV (N) 
(KOTA-TV operates satellite KDUH-TV, Hay Springs, Neb.) 


REDDING, Cal.—75.2 58,600 
KVIP-TV (A,N) 

RENO, Nev.—81.3 38,700 
KOLO-TV IA, C, N) 

RICHMOND, Va.—81.3 267,600 


WRVA-TV (C); WTVR (A); 
WXEX-TV (N) (Petersburg, Va.) 


RIVERTON, Wyo.—52.9 8,200 
KWRB-TV (C,N,A) 

ROANOKE, Va.—79.3 290,900 
WDBJ-TV (C); WSLS-TV (A,N) 

ROCHESTER, Minn.—88.7 91,800 
KROC-TV (N) 

ROCHESTER, N.Y.—90.5 317,400 
WROC-TV (A,N); WHEC-TV (A,C); WVET-TV (A,C) 

ROCKFORD, Ill.—90.1 199,000 
WREX-TV (A,C); WTVOT IN) +99,100 

ROCK ISLAND, Ill.—DAVENPORT, lowa—92.3 346,300 
WHEBF-TV (A.C); WOC-TV (N) 

ROSWELL, N.M.—69.9 54,500 
KSWS.-TV {A,C,N) 

SACRAMENTO-STOCKTON, Cal.—84.5 377,800 
KXTV (C); KCRA-TV (N); KOVR (A); KCCC-TVT tt 

SAGINAW-BAY CITY, Mich.—90.6 301,000 
WKNX-TVT (A,C); WNEM-TV (A,N) 166,400 

ST. JOSEPH, Mo.—88.9 203,600 
KFEQ-TV (C) 

ST. LOUIS, Mo.—92.0 846,200 
KSD-TV (N); KTVI (A); KMOX-TV (C); KPLR-TV 

ST. PETERSBURG-TAMPA, Fla.—76.3 © 310,1 
WSUN.-TVT (A); WFLA-TV (N); WTVT_(C) +186,2 
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WREX-TV 


9” 


AMONG THE TOP 
ONE HUNDRED TV MARKETS 


SOURCE: TELEVISION MAGAZINE 


RATES 


the friendly 
Lion. says.. 


“YOU GET THE LION’S 
SHARE OF RICH 
AGRICULTURAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL MID*AMERICA” 


Shoot Dead Center 
for SALES POWER! 


oO 


YES, STRAIGHT SHOOTIN’ 
RIGHT INTO 365,000 
HOMES IN THE HEART 

OF MID*AMERICA’S 
AGRICULTURAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETS 


REPRESENTED BY H-R TELEVISION INC. 
J. M. BAISCH GEN. MGR. 


W eae ITV 


6 13 q 














. . . our own horn, that is . . . but we feel justi- 
fied! O jain KSLA-TV has captured ‘‘top 





honc NINE of the TOP TEN shows... . 
NINETEEN of the TOP TWENTY .. . TWENTY- 
EIGHT of the TOP THIRTY with a weekly audience 
of 58.4 ings, 71.9% afternoons and 64.9% 
nightt 

KSLA-TV | ilways kept pace with audience de- 
mands by gramming imaginatively . . . cre- 
ating f w local shows and talent . . . and 
operatir yower with a clean, clear picture. 
It take and more to capture and hold 
loya day ofter day . . . week after 
week 1 in our case yeor after year! 

lf ye t already convinced, call in your 
Harringt Righter and Parsons man for the com- 
plete story hat makes KSLA-TV the advertising 
*ARB—A y 14 ‘59 





7 


channel 4% aut 
6OrA= shreveport, la. 


Represented nationally by: 
Harrington, Righter and Parsons, Ine. 
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SALINAS-MONTEREY, Cal.—83.8 191,400 TOPEKA, Kan.—80.8 115,400 
KSBW-TV (A,C,N) WIBW-TV (A,C) 
(Includes circulation of optional TRAVERSE CITY, Mich.—82 
satellite, KSBY-TV, San Luis Obispo.) WPBN.TV (N co - a 
SALISBURY, Md.—53.2 133,400 TUCSON, Ariz.—78.9 99,400 
WBOC-TVF IA,C) KGUN-TV (A); KOLD-TV (C); KVOA-TV (N) 
KSL-TV (C); KTVT (N}; KUTV (A); KOTV (C); KVOO-TV IN); KTUL-TV (A) 
KLOR-TV (Provo, Utah) TUPELO, Mi 58.9 sa.eee 
Pi ss.—. \e 
SAN ANGELO, Tex.—74.3 27,800 WTWV IN) ‘ 
KCTV (A,C,N) 
TWIN FALLS, Ida.—72.6 26,800 
SAN ANTONIO, Tex. °276,300 KUX-TV (A,C,N) 
KCOR-TVt; KENS-TV (C); KONO (A); WOAI-TV (NM) tt ets ms . wae _ 
x— . 000 
SAN DIEGO, Cal.— TIJUANA, Mex.—93.4 295,100 KITV ACN) 
KFMB-TV (C); KFSD-TV (N); XETV (A) sine cine ——_ ons 
SAN FRANCISCO-OAKLAND, Cal.—87.2 1,288,400 WKTVIACN) 
KGO-TV (A); KPIX (C); KRON-TV (N); KTVU ones an — nee 
SAN JOSE, Cal.—83.4 234,800 usvad > ; 
KNTV (A,C,N) (See also Fargo, N.D.) 
SAN JUAN, P.R. WACO-TEMPLE, Tex.—78.1 123,300 
WAPA-TV IA,N}; WKAQ-TV (CI tt KWTX-TV (A,C); KCEN-TV (N) 
SAN LUIS OBISPO, Cal. (See Salinas-Monterey) WASHINGTON, D.C.—88.9 822,700 
, D.C.—88. 
SANTA BARBARA, Cal.—82.3 69,000 WMaAL.-TV (A); WRC-TV (NI; WTOP-TV (Cl; WITG 
KEY-TV (A,C,N) WASHINGTON-GREENVILLE, N.C.—76.2 192,300 
SAVANNAH, Ga.—71.0 105,800 WITN (Nl; WNCT {A,C) 
WSAY-TV (N); WTOC-TV {A,C) WATERBURY, Conn. tt 
SCHENECTADY-ALBANY-TROY, N.Y.—91.1 458,500 WATR-TVT (A) 
WRGB IN); W-TEN (C); WAST (A) WATERLOO-CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa—90.7 324,000 
(W-TEN operates satellite WCDC, Adams, Mass.) KWWL-TV (N); KCRG-TV (A); WMT-TV (C) 
SCRANTON-WILKES-BARRE, Pa.—76.8 $253,100 WAUSAU, Wis.—88.8 97,500 
WDAUT (C); WBRE-TVT (N); WNEP-TVT (A) WSAU-TV (ACN) 
(includ ity ant i ties not credited) si 
ncludes communi y an ‘ennas in counties not creaite WESLACO-HARLINGEN, Tex.—69.5 *72,300 
SEATTLE-TACOMA, Wash.—88.2 544,700 KRGV.TV (N.Al; KGBT-TV (AC) 
KING-TV (A); KOMO-TV (N,A); KTNT-TV; is : 
KTVW; KiRO-TV (C) WEST PALM BEACH, Fla.—74.7 73,100 
ponent in cttine — WEAT-TV (A); WPTV (C,N) 
, Mo.—87. , 
KMOS.TV tA) WHEELING, W.Va.—88.6 349,100 
SHREVEPORT, La.—77.2 248,700 pact taavcte 
', La.—77. e 
KSLA (A.C); KTBS-TV (AN) WICHITA-HUTCHINSON, Kan.—84.7 ***258,400 
: wie ‘ KAKE-TV (A); KARD-TV (N); KTVH (C) 
= — oan 203,100 (KTVC, Ensign, Kan., satellite of KAKE-TV) 
ySs ; WICHITA FALLS, Tex.—79.3 125,900 
SIOUX FALLS, $.D.—74.8 **221,700 KFDX.TV IAN); KSYD-TV (C) 
KELO-TV (C,N,A) (Operates boosters vita 
KDLO-TV, Florence, $.D. and KPLO-TV, Reliance, S.D.) ape em pagan - 253,100 
"deena ba anes oe am 1Vt 142,700 (Includes community antennas in counties not credited.) 
, . P : WILLISTON, N.D.—50.4 20,000 
SPARTANBURG, S.C. KUMV.TV (NA) 
(See Ashville, N.C., G ille-Spartanburg, S.C.) ; 
ee Ashville, reenville-opartanburg, WILMINGTON, N.C.—69.0 121,000 
SPOKANE, Wash.—76.5 244,800 WECT (AN) 
KHQ.-TV (N); KREM-TV (A); KXLY-TV (C) ‘ 
a WINSTON-SALEM, N.C.—86.4 336,700 
SPRINGFIELD, Ill.—65.6 **+125,100 WSIJS-TV IN) 
WICSt (A,N) 
(Operates satellite WCHUt, Champaign, !li.) “sa tt 
SPRINGFIELD-HOLYOKE, Mass.—79.3 **+ 169,900 oi 
WHYN.-TVt (C); WWILPT (A,N) ~~ oe 3 108,600 
(WWILP operates satellite WRLPT, Greenfield, Mass.) re ind cae KLEW-TV, Lewiston, Ida 
pera ' ct, , 7 
SPRINGFIELD, pricanprene 179,200 KBAS-TV#, Ephrata, Wash., KEPR-TV+ Pasco, Wash.) 
-TV (C); 1 
ne ? YORK, Pa.—60.0 $39,500 
STEUBENVILLE, Ohio—90.7 436,700 WSBA.TV¢ (A) 
sascha YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio—68.7 +144,200 
WDSM-TV (N,Al; KDAL-TV {A,C) (Includes community antennas in county not credited.) 
SWEETWATER, Tex.—79.3 63,400 YUMA, Ariz.—75.0 25,200 
KPAR-TV (C) KIVA (CNA) 
SYRACUSE, N.Y.—90.5 **452,500 ZANESVILLE, Ohio—85.6 $23,700 


WHEN.-TV {A,C); WSYR-TV (N) 
(WSYR-TV operates satellite WSYE-TV, Elmira, N.Y.) 


TACOMA-SEATTLE, Wash.—88.2 544,700 


KTNT-TV; KTVW; KING-TV (A); 
KOMO-TV IN,A); KIRO-TV (C) 


TALLAHASSEE, Fla.—THOMASVILLE, Ga.—61.0 113,200 
WCTV IA,C,N) 

TAMPA-ST. PETERSBURG, Fla.—76.3 310,100 
WFLA-TV (N); WTVT (C); WSUN-TVT (A) +186,200 

TEMPLE-WACO, Tex.—78.1 123,300 
KCEN-TV (N); KWTX-TV [A,C) 

TERRE HAUTE, Ind.—91.3 215,700 
WTHI-TV (A,C) 

TEXARKANA, Tex.—73.5  ° 81,900 
KCMC.-TV [A,C) 


THOMASVILLE, Ga.— TALLAHASSEE, Fia. 
(See Tallahassee) 


TOLEDO, Ohio—93.6 378,600 
WSPD.TV (A,N); WTOL-TV (C,N) 
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WHIZ-TVT [A,C,N) 


® Due to conflicting research data, this market has not 
been re-evaluated pending further study. 
7 WHE 
tT Incomplete data. 
tttNew Station—Coveroge study not completed 
* U.S. Coverage only. 
** Includes circulation of satellite (or booster). 
*** Does not include circulation of satellite. 
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The top market-media men of MacManus, John & Adams, Michigan agency, winnowing out the best 
media to support their market coverage plan in an account solicitation. John B. Caldwell, Director 
of Marketing; Charles N. Campbell, Media Director (Consumer Products); Robert L. Garrison, Vice 
President and Account Supervisor (Consumer Products); David Raymond, Director of Merchandising; 
Vincent C. Skelton, Director of Research; Robert E. Britton, Vice President and Executive Director 
of Marketing, Media, Research, Merchandising. 


the best kept media secret 


—the media plan in an agency’s account solicitation! 


It’s no secret that as many accounts are landed today on imaginative market 
coverage plans as on appealing copy ideas. And the development of each 
solicitation’s media proposal is classified “top secret”; developed and finalized 
behind locked doors. 


As you might suspect, SRDS comes into play every inch of the way as the 
varied opinions and impressions of the agency’s decision makers are resolved. 


Your representatives, your general promotion, (and your competitors’) have 
implanted a variety of concepts in the minds of these agency men... 


but who is selling them now? 


With a properly planned, strategically positioned 
Service-Ad in SRDS 


YOu ar e ther e selling by helping people buy 
SROS Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 


the national authority serving the media-buying function 
Walter E. Botthof, Publisher 


1740 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, IIl., Davis 8-5600 ABD ty 
Sales Offices—Evanston, New York, Los Angeles, Atlanta @ mw aA 











THE TOP 50 ADVERTISERS from page 49 


Television’s dominance grew even stronger in the food, soap and detergent and tobacco categories. 


Sterling Drug, which placed its main emphasis on spot in 
1956 and 1957, cut spot TV heavily last year, from 37% to 
14°% of its five-media total, and almost doubled its network 
TV share tO 60%. 

Pharmaceuticals, Inc., devoted more of its budget to net- 


work TV than any other company in this category, exactly 
92%, versus 81% in 1957. It cut spot TV, newspapers and 


magazines. Although Revlon cut its network TV share from 
76% to 67% last year, the medium remained its top choice. 
American Home Products followed the same pattern, cut- 
ting network from 72% to 60%. It moved slightly heavier 
into newspapers and magazines. Bristol-Myers and Gillette 
both increased their network TV share. B-M boosted spot 
from 6% to 7%, but cut back the shares for newspapers, 
magazines and net radio. Gillette maintained spot’s share, 
but reduced the shares for newspapers, magazines and net- 
work radio. Johnson & Johnson, although its ad budget was 
less last year, retained, as it has since this study began in 
1950, its primary emphasis on magazines. 


FOOD: Television’s dominance in this category is re- 


flected in the fact that 13 of the 16 companies represented 
in the Top 50 gave TV the largest slice of its budget. Twelve 
put their largest single appropriation into network TV, one 
—Continental Baking Co.—favored spot TV, one—Campbell 
Soup Co.—picked magazines, and two—Coca Cola and Pepsi 
Cola—rode with newspapers. The latter retain spot TV as 
their second strongest ad weapons. 

Che greatest overall change in media emphasis was made 
by Standard Brands, which upped spot TV from 7% to 19% 
and network TV from 34% to 43% and cut newspapers, 
magazines and radio. Corn Products, on the other hand, 
shifted strongly to print and cut spot TV heavily, network 
TV slightly. National Dairy more than doubled its maga- 
zine share, cutting the network and spot TV shares. 

Che decline in Swift’s network TV from 63% to 45% 


allowed Kellogg, with 65%, to recapture first place in share- 
of-budget going to the medium. Also up in network TV 
share: General Foods, Pillsbury, National Biscuit, Armour, 


Continental Baking and Carnation: General Mills, Na- 
tional Dairy, Campbell, Corn Products, Quaker Oats, Coca 
Cola, Pepsi Cola all cut their net TV share last year. 
Continental Baking continued as the major advocate of 
spot TV although the medium’s share dropped from 73%, 
to 72%. Boosting their spot TV shares in 1958 were General 
Mills, Standard Brands, Quaker Oats, Armour, Carnation 
and Swift. Down: National Dairy, Kellogg, Corn Products, 
Pillsbury, National Biscuit, Continental Baking, Coca Cola 


and Pepsi Cola. 
[here were three newcomers to network radio last year: 
Carnation, Campbell and Corn Products. 


SOAPS and CLEANSERS: Television grew even stronger as 


the overwhelming favorite among the companies in this 
category. Procter & Gamble, Lever and Colgate Palmolive 
all increased their television shares last year. While retain- 
ing its same 60% network TV share last year, P&G boosted 
its spot TV investment from 21% to 25%, and cut its news- 
paper and magazine shares slightly. Lever increased its total 
['V share the most, to a 73% total. Spot TV’s share was 
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boosted most, 13% to 23%. Lever’s network TV share 
climbed from 42% to 50%. Newspapers, magazines and net- 
work radio were cut back. Colgate followed a similar pat- 
tern, raising the TV share at the expense of newspapers, 
magazines and network radio. 

The top advocate of spot TV last year in this category 
was that newcomer to the Top 50, Adell Chemical Co., 
which put 99% of its budget for Lestoil into the medium 
in 1958. 


TOBACCOS: Network television became the primary choice 
for all five cigarette companies last year. Brown & William- 
son switched its emphasis from spot TV to network, Philip 
Morris shifted from newspapers to network to join R. J. 
Reynolds, American Tobacco and P. Lorillard. 

All but American Tobacco increased their network TV 
share, Liggett & Myers hitting first place with 65%. Ameri- 
can, cutting both spot and network TV, shifted more to 
newspapers. Except for P. Lorillard, all cut their spot TV 
shares. 

Each firm tended to spread out its allocations. Cutting its 
spot TV share and increasing network TV, Brown & Wil- 
liamson upped magazines from 8% to 13%. 


How these expenditures were compiled 

Gross billings for time and space for each of the measured 
media were compiled from the following sources: Media 
Records (newspapers and newspaper sections); Publishers 
Information Bureau (general and farm magazines; network 
TV, and network radio through 1955); TvB-Rorabaugh 
(spot TV). Network radio expenditures for 1955 were pro- 
jected from PIB data which was available for the first seven 
months, to provide estimates for the entire year. Network 
radio billings for 1956, 1957 and 1958 are provided directly 
by the four networks. 

To gross billings for newspapers and magazines are added 
production factors developed by the McCann-Erickson 
Central Research Department for the Printers’ Ink continu- 
ing index of advertising expenditures. For spot TV and 
network TV, gross billings are reduced to net through 
factors also developed by McCann-Erickson, and production 
and talent costs for both programming and commercials are 
applied to the net. For network radio, TELEvIsIon MaGca- 
ZINE’s own discount factor is applied to gross billings, and 
the McCann-Erickson production costs added to the net. 


How the figures were adjusted 

To newspaper gross billings, 6.9% was added for 1950- 
1958; to magazine gross billings, 11.5% for 1950-58. 

On network television, for 1950, 1951, 1952, 1956, 1957 
and 1958, 75% of the gross was taken as net; for 1953-55, 
77% was taken. To these net figures, 42.8% was added for 
production in 1950; 86.2% in 1951 and 1952; 87.1% in 
1953; 75% in 1954-56; 70% in 1957; and 67% in 1958. 

On spot television, 70.7% of the gross was taken as net in 
1956, 1957 and 1958; 17% was added for production in both 
1956 and 1957; 15°% was added in 1958. 

On network radio, 64% of the gross was taken as net for 
1950-55, 50% in 1956, 75% in 1957 and 1958. In 1950-53, 
a production factor of 57.5% was added to net; in 1954 the 
factor was 45%; in 1955, 40%; and in 1956-58, 35%. 
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NINE YEAR TREND OF EXPENDITURES BY THE TOP 50 


Share of budget in each medium adjusted for production and programming costs and discounts 


ollar totals represent advertisers’ expenditures in the meas- 
D ured media only. For 1956-58, these are spot TV, network 
TV, newspapers, magazines and network radio. Prior to 1956, 
spot TV is not included. Percentage figures, which add up to 
100% for each year, indicate relative shares of the measured 
media only. 

These figures are based on time and space billings, which 
have been adjusted to allow for production costs in all media and 
for programming costs and discounts in radio and TV. (See 
earlier note on how this study was done.) These are estimates 





Net- Net- Total 

Spot work News- Maga- work in Net 

TV TV papers zines Radio Dollars Sales 
Company Share Share Share Share Share (000) (millions) 
1. Procter & Gamble 
1958 25 60 7 7 1 104,920 $ 1,295 
1957 21 60 8 10 1 101,143 1,156 
1956 16 62 8 13 1 91,256 — 
1955 — 64 12 12 12 70,939 — 
1954 a 55 13 12 20 58,437 a 
1953 se 4] 16 15 28 52,186 - 
1952 — 37 16 15 32 53,313 — 
1951 — 20 29 15 36 52,881 _ 
1950 -- 3 29 15 53 36,336 a 
2. General Motors Corp. 
1958 1 28 39 28 4 93,795 9,522 
1957 1 16 53 27 3 105,091 10,990 
1956 2 21 50 25 2 115,631 —_ 
1955 _ 16 55 24 5 120,976 — 
1954 — 17 50 29 4 80,289 ae 
1953 — 16 50 30 4 69,865 — 
1952 _ 16 49 32 3 44,081 — 
1951 _ 6 63 29 2 40,533 — 
1950 — 5 62 32 1 47 ,364 _ 
3. General Foods Corp. 
1958 15 45 27 11 2 57,499 1,009 
1957 15 44 18 18 5 47,074 971 
1956 17 45 16 21 1 45,534 a 
1955 _ 44 22 31 3 42,432 _— 
1954 = 35 27 30 8 37,360 _— 
1953 = 27 27 26 20 34,481 
1952 — 31 26 23 20 32,895 — 
1951 — 25 27 25 23 31,633 — 
1950 _ 9 27 34 30 25,992 os 
4. Ford Motor Co. 
1958 1 29 39 25 6 54,832 4,130 
1957 4 24 49 22 1 68,591 5,771 
1956 5 24 49 22 . 55,200 _ 
1955 _ 22 59 18 1 53,549 — 
1954 a 22 52 24 2 36,707 a 
1953 _ 19 59 21 1 33,082 a 
1952 — 19 51 29 1 22,683 _ 
1951 — 22 59 19 _ 19,505 — 
1950 — 17 57 23 3 25,441 — 
5. Lever Bros. Co. 
1958 23 50 18 6 3 54,808 383 
1957 13 42 30 10 5 49,960 346 
1956 11 44 34 8 3 33,360 _ 
1955 _ 49 32 7 12 25,926 — 
1954 —_ 4] 30 12 17 23,999 — 
1953 _ 28 40 14 18 28,491 _ 
1952 — 30 44 6 20 30,978 — 
1951 — 15 49 9 27 25,339 _ 
1950 i 6 48 13 33 21,692 — 


based on the best data available, and intended primarily for 
comparison purposes between advertisers and for media trends 
dating back to 1950. 

Asterisk (*) indicates that the company used the medium, but 
spent less than 1% of its total measured budget. Net sales figures 
are compiled from Fortune magazine, or directly from the com- 
pany’s annual report when it does not appear in Fortune’s “Top 
500.”" All sales are for the fiscal year ending not later than 
January 1, 1959, except as indicated by (#), when fiscal 
year ended in the first quarter of 1959. N.A.—not available. 





Net- Net- Total 

Spot work News- Maga- work in Net 

TV TV papers zines Radio Dollars Sales 
Company Share Share Share Share Share (000) (millions) 
6. Colgate-Palmolive Co. 
1958 17 56 17 8 2 50,968 534 
1957 14 52 19 11 4 47,772 507 
1956 12 50 26 11 1 50,822 _ 
1955 — 59 23 10 8 42,978 — 
1954 a 48 30 11 1] 39,343 _ 
1953 — 40 324 14 40,264 — 
1952 — 33 33 16 13 34,455 _ 
1951 oa 23 42 17 18 27,394 — 
1950 — 9 49 21 21 19,550 — 
7. Chrysler Corp. 
1958 1 39 38 20 45 323 2,165 
1957 1 37 42 18 2 65,780 3,565 
1956 3 44 36 17 - 53,299 a 
1955 — 38 42 17 3 60,946 = 
1954 = 34 37 24 5 34,333 _ 
1953 = 15 52 30 3 29,712 — 
1952 — 10 58 27 5 21,552 — 
1951 os 8 65 23 4 22,353 = 
1950 _ 5 68 23 4 21,622 — 
8. American Home Products Corp. 
1958 13 60 12 14 1 42,328 374 
1957 9 72 6 12 1 33,105 347 
1956 6 74 7 11 2 27 634 — 
1955 — 61 13 12 14 20,523 — 
1954 _ 51 12 15 22 14,677 — 
1953 — 38 10 15 37 12,097 — 
1952 = 27 19 13 41 11,134 — 
1951 _— 7 27 13 53 11,154 — 
1950 —_ 2 30 15 53 10,120 
9. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
1958 5 57 16 15 7 35,071 64] 
1957 8 53 15 18 6 31,781 583 
1956 6 52 25 15 2 28,052 —_ 
1955 a 67 16 14 3 24,725 _ 
1954 i 66 14 13 7 24,019 — 
1953 — 56 17 13 14 23,568 — 
1952 — 50 17 1 17 20,904 _ 
1951 — 40 23 18 19 17,345 — 
1950 — 21 36 18 25 16,190 a 
10. American Tobacco Co. 
1958 7 40 27 25 1 34,889 637 
1957 10 44 21 25 _ 27,052 621 
1956 4 48 25 23 a 25,354 —_ 
1955 — 55 18 21 6 26,203 a 
1954 ~~ 59 13 21 r 21,494 
1953 on 47 20 22 11 22,485 - 
1952 — 46 17 23 14 17,846 _ 
1951 28 21 27 24 14,739 _ 
1950 —_ 16 17 33 34 12,784 — 


To page 89 
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Metro Area 


People/sq. 
mi. 


Population 


Chesapeake Bay 


Square Miles 





Tidewtar 
Birmingham 
Jacksonville 
Atlanta 

Tampa-St. Pete 
Charlotte-Gastonia 
Miami 





967 
569 
568 
538 
504 
451 
425 





772,700 
635,600 
441,200 
926,800 
657,800 
405,900 
873,300 





799 
1,118 
777 
1,724 
1,304 
900 
2,054 


Note: All figures above are from Sales Management. 
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fe) GREATEST POPULATION CONCENTRATION 





n People in Less Than Half 


sopolitan Atlanta or Miami! 


eed 


TIDEWATER, VA. 


Here is a metropolitan area richer 
in retail sales than metro Richmond, 
Roanoke, and Lynchburg combined .. . 
yet so compact that you can sell more 
through fewer outlets, get better distri- 
bution of advertised merchandise, better 
coordinated wholesale and retail promo- 
tion . . . more positive sales results per 
man-hour of your merchandising effort, 
and per advertising dollar! 


TIDEWTAR is a better way to spell 
it—and sell it. For WTAR-TV has led in 
every audience survey ever made here, 
has no duplication within the metro area, 
and virtually no competition from any 
station outside the market! 


Call or wire WTAR-TV, Norfolk, Va., 
or your Petry man. 


Surprised? No wonder. Since 1950 Tidewtar has been 
growing at 214 times the national rate! Also, its true 
size is obscured by the fact that the U. S. Govern- 
ment unrealistically lists Norfolk and Newport News 
as separate metro areas. 


Sales Management and other statistical references 
follow suit, which gives rise to a lot of mistaken ideas 
about the ‘‘Norfolk market’’. Always add Norfolk & 
Newport News, all ways. They are much closer to- Norfolk, Va. » Channel 3 
gether than Tampa-St. Pete, for example, with more 
a . m Represented by Edward Petry & Co. 
people, and nearly twice the population density! 








You can 
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every Cc 
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ur cake and have it. Not only is KERO-TV the only single advertising medium that reaches over 1,000,000 
in California’s Southern San Joaquin Valley, it also brings you a bonus of bigtime facilities, an alert, pro: 
that makes every penny work overtime for you and a marketing and merchandising program that helps 


ial reach right to the retail counter. Good reasons to be in to the Petry man when he calls! 


KERO-TV CALIFORNIA’S SUPERmarket 
BAKERSFIELD CHANNEL 10 NBC 


D BY EDWARD PETRY & CO., INC. 


STATION 
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THE TOP 50 ADVERTISERS continued 














Net- Ne?- Total Net- Nef- Total 

Spot work News- Maga- work in Net Spot work News- Maga- work in Net 

TV TV papers zines Radio Dollars Sales TV TV papers zines Radio Dollars Sales 
Company Share Share Share Share Share (000) (millions) Company Share Share Share Share Share (000) (millions) 
11. General Mills 18. National Dairy Products 
1958 7 42 20 29 2 31,804 530 1958 3 37 28 32 _ 22,752 1,451 
1957 3 45 13 36 3 24,445 528 1957 7 39 33 15 5 21,896 1,432 
1956 2 52 15 31 * 24,653 _ 1956 5 36 37 22 a 20.300 _ 
1955 _ 54 18 18 10 23,558 — 1955 — 4) 27 17 15 19,353 _ 
1954 — 49 16 19 16 21,111 as 1954 = 51 23 21 5 15,567 — 
1953 _— 42 12 22 24 19,214 ee 1953 a 4l 30 22 7 13,509 —_ 
1952 — 29 22 16 33 19,358 a 1952 — 36 25 26 13 11,411 _ 
1951 _ 17 23 16 44 15,521 _ 1951 — 23 27 35 15 12,644 —_ 
1950 — 7 24 16 53 15,311 — 1950 = 28 32 24 16 10,029 — 
12. Bristol-Myers Co. 19. Liggett and Myers Tobacco Co. 
1958 7 65 4 16 8 31,113 114 1958 7 65 10 16 2 20,757 316 
1957 6 53 11 18 12 30,455 107 1957 17 53 15 13 2 19,888 319 
1956 3 57 11 24 5 20,539 — 1956 20 54 10 13 3 18,589 _ 
1955 _ 45 17 27 1 14,960 — 1955 — 64 11 14 11 15,551 _ 
1954 — 39 10 36 15 9,497 — 1954 = 47 22 16 15 17,603 — 
1953 — 33 29 32 . 8,183 = 1953 _ 52 12 11 25 17,503 —_ 
1952 — 24 27 29 20 9,173 — 1952 = 45 6 22 27 15,625 _ 
1951 — 18 18 38 26 8,663 os 1951 = 37 2 19 42 13,414 _ 
1950 ~ 14 22 43 21 8,004 = 1950 _ 22 4 21 53 10,385 — 
13. P. Lorillard Co. 20. Sterling Drug Co. 
1958 20 47 25 5 3 25,858 271 1958 14 60 12 12 2 20,538 198 
1957 16 A4 30 1 : 15,129 162 1957 37 31 13 16 3 19,531 199 
1956 15 59 15 7 4 11,682 _ 1956 45 21 17 16 1 16,137 _ 
1955 _ 60 5 20 15 14,588 oo 1955 — 21 30 26 23 9,141 _ 
1954 = 55 8 18 19 16,437 —_ 1954 = 11 32 22 35 9,326 _ 
1953 — 48 15 18 19 15,290 = 1953 — 7 27 15 51 11,680 _ 
1952 _ 50 7 16 27 10,479 = 1952 _ 6 26 13 55 12,028 _ 
1951 _ 46 1 2? 31 9,245 on 1951 = y 21 12 60 12,070 —_ 
1950 _ 3 14 37 46 5,990 = 1950 = 1 18 16 65 12,208 —~ 
14. Gillette Co. 21. Kellogg Co. 
1958 . 79 9 3 3 25,721 194 1958 10 65 13 12 a 19,903 220 
1957 5 73 12 5 4 27,878 195 1957 14 61 16 8 1 16,653 213 
1956 5 73 1 5 6 27,024 = 1956 25 50 11 11 3 15,682 _ 
1955 — 69 7 G 15 30,667 — 1955 _ 62 14 14 10 10,196 _ 
1954 —_ 63 10 6 21 24,667 — 1954 _ 56 11 16 17 10,349 =n 
1953 — 51 14 4 31 18,948 — 1953 = 47 24 16 13 10,571 _ 
1952 — 37 21 10 32 13,927 i 1952 = 56 12 1 21 8.880 _ 
1951 = 28 19 13 40 9,777 = 1951 = 40 21 17 22 8,124 _ 
1950 = 21 15 16 48 8,671 — 1950 = 17 38 37 8 5,985 — 
15. General Electric Co. 22. Standard Brands Inc. 
1958 1 26 30 4] 2 25,166 4,121 1958 19 43 16 18 4 18,020 520 
1957 2 28 27 43 * 26,534 4,336 1957 7 34 24 29 . 16,755 514 
1956 2 28 29 41 * 37,828 ma 1956 9 28 23 35 5 13,647 — 
1955 = 33 26 41 = 30,790 xy 1955 = 22 33 44 1 9,370 ~ 
1954 = 38 16 43 3 24,976 = 1954 aa 17 45 38 = 8,931 = 
1953 = 31 17 45 7 21,881 = 1953 = 21 59 20 — 10,302 _ 
1952 = 23 23 52 2 17,345 — 1952 = 13 62 25 = 7,425 — 
1951 = 15 31 53 1 20,656 —_ 1951 — 10 69 21 = 7,430 _ 
1950 = 9 29 61 * 15,409 = 1950 — 1 82 17 — 5,933 ~ 
16. Distillers Corp.—Seagram’s Ltd. 23. Campbell Soup Co. 
1958 = aa 55 45 = 23,601 705 1958 1 30 27 39 3 18,000 501 
1957 — 5 58 37 oe 21,898 746 1957 1 36 28 35 = 17,416 441 
1956 = 4 58 38 — 21,679 = 1956 5 30 22 43 * 19,170 _ 
1955 = es 55 45 = 19,023 = 1955 = 35 17 48 = 14,822 _ 
1954 ao = 59 41 17,852 —e 1954 = 44 12 40 4 13,998 _ 
1953 a we 58 42 = 17,488 —_ 1953 a 37 13 33 17 13,185 ~ 
1952 = * 58 41 =— 16,757 ma 1952 — 19 12 36 33 10,957 = 
1951 es * 56 43 — 15,388 = 1951 = 7 10 35 48 11,089 — 
1950 — 1 55 44 _ 13,362 —_ 1950 _ 3 6 34 57 10,781 —_ 
17. Brown & Williamson 24. Philip Morris Inc. 
1958 32 45 5 13 5 22,870 N.A. 1958 18 35 33 13 1 17,832 278 
1957 40 33 5 8 14 27,200 N.A. 1957 22 27 32 18 1 18,412 257 
1956 54 30 5 4 2 17,159 — 1956 38 5 39 18 * 16,249 aa 
1955 a 49 14 17 20 5,946 —_ 1955 me 16 50 24 10 10,354 a 
1954 — 57 15 26 2 4,964 ~ 1954 —_ 54 15 20 if 9,168 _ 
1953 ae 71 4 25 — 1,366 _ 1953 _ 49 28 8 15 12,728 on 
1952 = = 75 25 =e 858 oe 1952 = 32 33 . 27 12,307 ie 
195] = eee 62 9 29 1,872 aie 1951 = 22 29 4 45 10,395 — 
1950 _ = 62 y 29 1,519 aes 1950 — 11 38 3 48 10,120 aa 
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THE TOP 50 ADVERTISERS continued 








Net- Net- Total Net- Net- Total 

Spot work News- Maga- work in Net Spot work News- Maga- work in Net 

TV TV papers zines Radio Dollars Sales TV TV papers zines Radio Dollars Sales 
any Share Share Share Share Share (000) (millions) Company Share Share Share Share Share (000) (millions) 

25. Warner-Lambert Pharm. Co., Inc. 31. Schenley Industries Inc. 

44 23 1 20 2 15,743 169 1958 _ — 74 26 a 12,920 203 

32 22 15 29 2 14,702 151 1957 1 3 64 32 _ 13,757 199 

39 24 5 26 6 12,240 — 1956 _ _ 66 34 a 11,856 ~ 

— 50 15 35 i 5,662 _— 1955 _ oe 62 38 — 10,284 _ 

_ 28 13 45 14 4,738 _ 1954 a a 64 36 _ 10,245 - 

— 16 24 40 20 4,370 - 1953 a 4 61 35 — 11,954 _ 

— 23 39 40 14 4,595 _ 1952 —~ 9 56 35 _ 12,108 - 

12 7 71 10 6,435 _— 1951 = 8 52 33 7 13,433 — 

-- -- 12 74 14 4,500 — 1950 = 5 54 36 5 11,817 _ 


26. Corn Products Refining Co. 32. E. 1. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


16 4) 91 21 1 15,224 471 1958 4 26 15 54 1 12,899 1,829 
23 42 16 19 ne 8,999 332 1957 5 20 21 52 2 11,049 1,964 
97 27 16 97 3 8,709 a 1956 8 18 17 57 _ 10,011 a 
_ 25 27 40 8 4,330 = 1955 _ 13 14 73 ae 8,033 a 
— 5 33 55 7 3,467 = 1954 a 15 14 71 _ 6,496 ai 
pas 4 39 50 7 3,367 _ 1953 — 13 13 71 3 5,312 = 
= ; 31 62 — 2,493 = 1952 — 4 25 58 13 5,163 os 
= 20 32 48 = 2,807 7 1951 — 1 23 54 22 3,276 - 
— = 53 47 oe 2,296 fs 1950 _ _— 13 68 19 3,953 a 


. i . of Ameri 
27. Quaker Oats Co. 33. Radio Corp. of America 





1958 = 63 10 23 4 12,766 1,171 
9 41 29 20 | 14,328 315 1957 7 31 18 35 9 9,528 1,171 
7 43 29 19 ? 13,952 303 1956 9 33 20 36 2 13,040 ~ 
5 38 29 27 u 9,967 ad 1955 - 23 25 47 5 10,128 “ 
> 24 30 32 4 9,352 -_ 1954 im 31 20 39 10 8,242 “ 
aa 32 23 30 15 9,968 ~ 1953 as 36 25 29 10 8,654 a 
2a 25 35 24 0° (6 9,471 nt 1952 - 38 27 23 12 6,998 - 
= 30 31 24 15 8,886 we 195] - 18 36 17 29 8,281 di 
me 35 33 18 14 8,534 — 1950 ‘ain 24 43 21 12 7,951 os 
- 9 45 15 31 8,414 se 

34. National Distillers & Chemical Corp. 

28 Miles Laboratories 1958 —_ = 57 43 _— 12,668 233 
43 42 6 3 6 14,262 63 1957 wa ne 59 4) = 15,419 240 
38 47 3 4 8 13,839 49 1956 * ie 63 37 a 14,700 < 
33 44 3 6 14 13,233 esi 1955 ~ ik 55 45 jm 13,007 “ 
- 49 3 9 39 9,179 ma 1954 - _ 57 43 me 12,544 “ 
- 12 4 13 71 8,931 = 1953 = é1 39 ep 11,193 os 
= si 6 10 84 10,302 = 1952 a as 56 44 ‘as 8,780 “ 
sei 8 3 81 7,425 ‘on 1951 i: 1 60 39 in 11,257 ase 
- 5 5 5 85 5,933 a 1950 es de 57 43 — 7,728 a 
aa 9 4 7 80 7,430 fet 

35. Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
29. Pharmaceuticals Inc. 1958 3 53 2% 18 1 12,289 351 
; ue p — loa 1957 4 46 31 16 3 10,667 331 
ie . . na aan ae 1956 4 47 23 21 5 13,607 - 
Ps a ‘ hi — mee i 1955 js 55 13 19 13 13,016 - 
en a . si nee pi 1954 = 54 10 7 19 9,967 - 
7 - . ie pee as 1953 rm 48 8 22 22 10,238 ~ 
o pe me a , “0 _ 1952 sis 32 12 28 28 8,651 - 
1951 - 8 23 25 Ad 8,827 ot 
ine ” : : vi — - 1950 ote 3 24 33 40 6,770 a 
ans ‘ap 2% 5 69 1,787 - ‘ 
2 6 28 a 66 1,559 _ 
36. National Biscuit Co. 

ar 1958 26 38 27 9 i 11,862 413 

30. Eastman Kodak Co. pee a Me ad ad ‘ eee a 
2 56 7 35 aa 13,175 829 1956 35 18 35 10 2 13,008 - 
4 42 9 45 - 9,800 798 1955 - 42 47 6 5 8,074 - 
2 37 V7 44 oe 7,820 “ 1954 inte 25 47 16 " 5,387 - 
= 41 V7 42 “ 6,723 = 1953 on 6 35 31 28 4,536 - 
- a 34 66 _ 5,306 en 1952 _ 14 22 31 33 4,526 - 
= - 22 78 = 4,453 ms 1951 — 9 22 30 30 5,059 - 
- nd 18 82 ~ 2,827 o 1950 “ is 3 7 43 5,088 - 
- a 7 93 = 2,203 ont 
- — 17 83 - 2,420 - To page 93 
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But Will They Get It In 


Des Moines*72? 


. « « (With apologies to Stanley Flink, author 
of the popular new book of the same name) 


They will get it in Des Moines if your selling 
message is on KRNT-TYV, the one television 
station with nearly all of the dominant 

local personalties. This is the station which 
gives your advertising the warm, personal 
endorsement that is so believable, so memor- 
able, so effective! KRNT-TV has TEN daily 
live-emceed local programs, five of which serve 
advertisers on a participating basis. 


To make certain you’re not missing important 
profits which can be yours quickly and easily 
through frequent use of KRNT-TV pre-selling, 
call your Katz man for availabilities on 

this station — now! 


GET THIS ABOUT DES MOINES: 


* 49% of Des Moines families consist of 4 or more 
persons (a lot of people to sell to!) 


* 48% of Des Moines’ population is between the ages 
of 21 and 39 (this is the age of acquisition!) 


* 50% of Des Moines heads-of-households earn $5,- 
000 or more annually (a lot of money to spend!) 


KRNT TV 


LIWE TELEVISION IN DES MOINES 





——, “Variety Theater” 


Emceed by one of the middlewest’s most popular people, Bill Riley, 
Variety Theatre is just one of the three daily KRNT-TV programs 

that are going to the Iowa State Fair, attended by halfa million people 
each year. Now playing is a sensational showbill opening. with The 

Little Rascals . . . followed by Our Miss Brooks, and headlining Amos ’n 
Andy! Hundreds of people will attend every performance.of KRNT-TV 
programs at the fair . . . providing unusual opportunities for actual 
demonstrations and sampling. 

Variety Theatre is one of the most important entertainment events 

in Des Moines from 4:00 to 5:15 P.M. Daily 


4:00 to 5:00 p.m. Daily 





Represented by The Katz Agency 
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THE TOP 50 ADVERTISERS continued 








Net- Net- Total Net- Net- Total 
Spot work News- Maga- work in Net Spot work News- Maga- work in Net 
TV TV papers zines Radio Dollars Sales TV TV papers zines Radio Dollars Sales 

Company Share Share Share Share Share (000) (millions) Company Share Share Share Share Share (000) (millions) 
37. Revlon Inc. 44. Adell Chemical Co. 
1958 6 67 10 17 — 11,734 110 1958 99 = 1 ra ne 9,600 40 
1957 1 76 10 13 = 11,912 95 
1956 14 61 "1 14 = 10,660 _ : 
1955 a 69 13 18 ae 5,613 a 45. Carnation Co. 
1954 = 15 63 22 = 2,675 _ 1958 6 35 29 27 3 9,437 379 
1953 = 65 20 14 = 1,616 — 1957 5 34 34 27 = 7,656 _ 
1952 — = 46 54 = 1,075 — 1956 15 37 23 25 = 8,864 = 
1951 = 3 34 63 _ 1,540 — 1955 = 28 21 32 19 8,450 — 
1950 = a 64 36 = 944 a 1954 = 26 29 16 29 6,027 —_ 

. . 1953 = 33 32 21 14 3,937 as 
38. Westinghouse Electric ses _ 28 ve os 8s 3,371 "i 
1958 1 50 28 21 = 11,648 1,896 1951 at 18 32 9 p 3,307 _ 
1957 * 46 23 31 ae 12,548 2,009 1950 a i 34 + 5] 2 861 7 
1956 1 65 20 14 = 16,999 = 
1955 = 56 25 19 = 10,562 = 
1954 = 5] 25 24 = 9,508 = 46. Coca Cola Co. 
1953 a 61 21 18 — 10,623 = 1958 32 oa 48 20 — 8,875 309 
1952 = 46 14 32 8 10,675 = 1957 35 13 37 14 1 10,064 297 
1951 = 39 28 32 * 7,306 _ 1956 26 40 19 14 1 11,744 - 
1950 = 3 51 43 3 5,091 wae 1955 me 44 32 21 3 9,236 — 
39. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. ae a 4 ” vad a sate ~ 
1958 . on ' 20 26 54 on 11,113 1,368 me ae " ch = - a ~~ 
: r* ’ 1952 _ = 35 44 21 5,122 — 
1957 * 22 26 52 — 11,935 1,422 195) os _ 2 7. 3h 4951 _ 
1956 * 26 21 52 1 11,236 ~ 1950 ae ' 33 35 33 5,806 _ 
1955 = 26 20 51 3 11,175 = 
1954 = 21 24 52 3 10,226 — 
1953 = 23 19 55 3 9,243 i 47. Johnson & Johnson 
1952 = 21 19 54 6 9,516 — 1958 1 36 14 48 1 8,658 260 
195] = 21 9 63 7 6,734 — 1957 3 36 9 51 1 9,088 258 
1950 = 15 15 70 = 4,714 = 1956 2 26 10 62 _ 7,266 _ 

1955 _ 21 26 53 _ 7,159 _ 

40. Armour & Co. de _ ‘ - - _ 5 575 _ 
1958 5 40 22 28 5 11,009 1,850 1953 _ 1 a1 a _ 477A _ 
1957 4 37 35 23 1 9,861 1,936 1952 ja es we 4 a 4.201 _ 
1956 7 37 40 16 _ 10,661 — 1959 zn . 1 8 = 4,205 _ 
1955 = 24 4) 19 16 8,966 ~ 1900 _ a 93 7 _ 4,116 _ 
1954 = 23 36 32 a 7,179 = 
1953 = 16 32 37 15 6,630 — 
1952 —_ 6 32 4] 21 6,458 = 48. Pepsi Cola Co. 
1951 “ 9 38 25 28 6,304 ad 1958 29 _ 45 21 5 8,521 137 
1950 - 6 44 32 18 5,250 saat 1957 31 3 40 23 3 8,231 N.A. 
41. American Tel. & Tel. 1956 26 - 46 28 ~ 6,331 - 
1958 . 14 3 8l 2 10,785 NA. — - _ = = 4.08 ~ 
1957 1 31 * 64 4 13,580 6,314 1954 = well pee 2% ” 4,129 - 
1956 19 18 2 «58 3 16,289 ia wes - == = mga - 
1955 _ pai 5 97 8 9.022 aa 1952 _ 80 16 4 = 1,405 = 
1954 _ _ 88 N 6,979 ve 195] ea 49 23 16 12 1,505 _ 
1953 _ = oN 84 16 5,246 Z 1950 = 10 54 4 32 2,926 a 
1952 = aS * 82 17 4,981 — 
1951 _ - y 79 20 4,384 sal 49. Carter Products 
W * - . a UW 440 - 1958 47 34 8 4 7 8,504 42 
42. Continental Baking Co. 1957 50 14 22 3 " 11,503 42 
1958 72 9 19 = _ 9,926 328 1956 57 16 20 3 4 6,616 = 
1957 73 7 20 * —_ 11,607 308 1955 = 88 12 i N.A. 1,931 = 
1956 55 13 30 2 * 8,670 _— 1954 ~ 72 u : 27 3,34] = 
1955 _ 39 34 4 23 3,822 _ 1953 = 75 7 - 18 4,250 ~ 
1954 = 50 19 — 31 2,479 = 1952 = 61 13 . 26 2,991 — 
1953 = 35 36 _ 29 2,750 ets 1951 _ 37 23 8 32 1,917 — 
1952 _ 16 5] sae 33 2,201 = 1950 _— 5 27 13 55 1,140 _ 
195] = — 62 = 38 1,966 — 
7“ SS «= Oe sti - 50. Swift & Co. 
43. S$. C. Johnson 1958 12 45 28 1 4 8,146 2,645 
1958 14 68 7 1 we 9,685 N.A. 1957 2 63 18 14 3 10,601 2,542 
1957 1 61 27 i a 6,865 N.A. 1956 7 41 27 24 1 12,807 = 
1956 2 64 17 17 = 6,983 = 1955 = 4l 26 14 19 12,925 _ 
1955 = 64 13 23 _ 7,427 _ 1954 — 32 26 19 23 12,276 sas 
1954 = AA 21 14 21 8,249 a 1953 _ : 31 29 31 11,183 _ 
1953 = 45 13 14 28 7,513 — 1952 — 5 29 33 33 10,009 a 
1952 = 32 18 12 38 5,584 = 1951 _ 8 21 31 40 8,855 = 
1951 = 13 44 42 al 3,749 _ 1950 = 1 29 38 31 9,973 on 
1950 = a 49 31 14 2,814 — END 
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Qa ' sees . as x 
FASHION MODELS ENTER from MOBS RUSH to eae Vaughn Mon- 
int Color TVset.Atleft,KRON- roe’s autograph during a person- 
'V color cameras train their al appearance. Other RCA and 
hts on MC Vaughn Monroe,as NBC stars made appearances, too. 
1e 40% of area homes watched Big crowds gathered around them 
rv. and Color TV sets all over town. 


@ RCA. 


IC CORPORATION Te AMERICA 











ADVERTISING AND PUBLICITY 
support helped in the promotion’s 
success. RCA Victor dealers, 
fashion shops and department 
stores all featured news of the 
promotion in advertising. 


OR 






Sewelows San Scala becomes a 
Color TV showroom for the “Fall Fash- 
ions in Living Color” show, July 23, 24. 


FRANCISCO! 


What happened: San Francisco fashion industry colorcasts annual 
show—150 fashion and TV stores tie in—thousands 
watch in Union Square and on Color TV broadcast—color set 
sales rocket—proof that Color TV promotion pays off! 


Ray Bentley, Bentley Electronics: 
“The color came through beauti- 
fully. We had very impressive in- 
store attendance. 


Morry Knox, Knox Television: “I 
was very encouraged about the 
number of persons who came in 
my store to see the show, and 
definitely feel ... (it) will prove 
to be a stimulus for future sales 
of RCA Victor Color TV.” 


THESE QUOTES spell success. 
Wherever Color TV is actively 
promoted like this—Color TV 
gets sold! 
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WHEN I WAS AT HARVARD from page 53 





There may be an advanced management seminar at Harvard for broadcasters in a few years. 


jam that much material. Others have 
suggested, too, that the case histories 
should contain more profit and loss fig- 
ures and other financial information to 
make analysis easier. 

The NAB course probably will be the 
same. One unique ingredient of the 
NAB seminar was the allocation of 
funds by NAB for special broadcasting 
case studies used in this year’s course. 
While many thought this was an excel- 
lent idea, others believe that more was 
gained from the study of cases of busi- 
ness operations outside broadcasting. 
“As to special cases,” says L. H. Chris- 
tian, general manager, wrFc, Athens, 
Georgia, “I felt that perhaps we were 
more objective on  non-broadcasting 
cases and actually received more benefit 
from studying such cases than we did on 
the specially designed broadcast cases. 

“This is not to say that the broadcast 
cases did not serve their special pur- 
poses, but to suggest that I believe we 
almost had already ‘decided’ these cases 
from our own personal experience be- 
fore we reached the class room. Conse- 
quently, I believe four broadcast cases 
would be enough in future seminars.” 


The difference between NAB and AFA 


This viewpoint underscores the value 
of and the difference between the NAB 
seminar, where broadcasters studied busi- 
ness problems outside their own field, 


and the AFA seminar, where student- 
executives concentrated on the kinds of 
problems they deal with daily. 

Perhaps this distinction is best ex- 
pressed by the reactions of Robert Tem- 
ple, manager, KREM radio, KREM-TV, Spo- 
kane, Washington: “The main value of 
the seminar seemed to stem from the 
fact that we, as broadcasters, were re- 
moved from our normal surroundings 
and considered each of the topics of 
study from an objective rather than a 
subjective point of view. 

“It was the opportunity to meet on 
the neutral ground of some completely 
different business or industry and con- 
sider the basic problems and _ responsi- 
bilities of management that best demon- 
strated to us the pure problems and so- 
lutions, or possible solutions, that were 
in fact a reflection of our own situations 
in broadcasting. 

“It was this objective attitude which 
I think was most responsible for the 
eventual conclusion of many of us that 
the broadcasting field is not, in effect, 
as completely unique .as we have _al- 
lowed ourselves to believe. This total 
insight into the skeletal framework of 
management will, I am sure, result in a 
more responsible management posture 
by each of those privileged to be 
counted among those present at the first 
NAB-Management seminar at Harvard. 

“There was little, if anything, that I 


didn’t appreciate. However, _ there 
seemed to be a consensus that the non- 
broadcast cases were more generally con- 
structive and productive to us individ- 
ually than were the broadcast cases. If 
I were asked for a recommendation it 
would be that the broadcast cases be 
fewer in number, but those involved be 
more complicated in detail.” 

The odds are that in the next two or 
three years there even may be an ad- 
vanced management seminar at Harvard 
for broadcasters, comprised of those at- 
tending the series that began this year. 
Right now, however, there’s little doubt 
that the present course had influenced 
the thinking processes of broadcasting 
management. As wFAa-Tv’s Shapiro put 
it: “. .. when I return home [from Har- 
vard] and my secretary comes into my 
office on Monday and says, ‘Good morn- 
ing,’ I'll probably say to myself, ‘Now 
I wonder what she meant by that.’” 


AFA SEMINAR from page 53 

II. Reappraisal of Marketing and 

Promotional Strategy 
The next series of cases concern 
the reappraisal of marketing, promo- 
tional and advertising strategy by top 
management. From the viewpoint 
of top management, advertising is 
only one of many elements in the 
marketing operation which must be 
inter-related if the total marketing 
To next page 





THE BROADCASTERS WHO WENT TO HARVARD 


Charles A. Batson, wis-tv Colum- 


bia, S.C.; John S. Booth, wcHa 


Chambersburg, Pa.; L. H. Christian, 


wrrc Athens, Ga.; Joseph K. Close, 
| WKNE Keene, 
Crutchfield, 

Broadcasting Co.; 


Jefferson 


| 
| Raoul J. DeLier, Kwrv (Tv) Okla- 
| homa City; E. B. Dodson, wtvt (Tv) 


Tampa, Fla.; Robert W. Ferguson, 
| wtTrF-tv Wheeling, W. Va.; Keith S. 
Field, wara Attleboro, Mass.; Fred 
Fletcher, wRAL-Tv Raleigh, N.C.; Joe 


| Friedman, KNEZ Lompoc, Calif. 
Creighton E. Gatchell, wGAN Port- 


land, Me.; W. E. Goetze, KFsp San 


Diego, Calif.; J. M. Gordon, KPac 
Port Arthur, Tex.; Thomas Y. Gor- 
man CBS Radio; 
J. P. Hart, weir Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Myron Jones, wJET Erie, Pa.; 
R. E. Kelly, kcra Sacramento, 
Calif; 





N.H., Charles H. 
Standard 


| Floyd, KELO Sioux Falls, $.D.; Frank 
| P. Fogarty, wow-tv Omaha; T. B. 


H. Peter Lasker, wLw Cincinnati; 
John J. Laux, wstv Steubenville, 
Ohio; Carl E. Lee, wkzo-tTv Kalama- 
zoo, Mich.; Merrill Lindsay, wsoy 
Decatur, Ill.;, W. L. Lipman, wiip 
Kenosha, Wis.; 

R. J. McIntosh, wwy Detroit; 
Douglas L. Manship, wBrz-Tv Baton 
Rouge, La.; Chester S. Miller, wvpo 
Stroudsburg, Pa.; David C. Moore, 
Transcontinent ‘Television Corp.; 
Stanley G. Mouse, wHIo-Tv Dayton, 
Ohio; W. J. Moyer, KARD-tv Wichita, 
Kan.; Thomas S. Murphy, wTEN (Tv) 
Albany, N.Y.; 

James A. Noe Jr., WNOE New Or- 
leans; Burns Nugent, KwmMT Cedar 
Rapids, Ia.; Thomas R. Nunan Jr., 
WGAL Lancaster, Pa. 

Ralph O'Connor, wisc Madison, 
Wis.; 

Carter M. Parham, wopeEF Chat- 
tanooga; Donald L. Perris, wEws 
Cleveland; Gene Posner, wMiIL Mil- 
waukee; 


A. Louis Read, wosu New Orleans; 


James D. Russell, kktv (Tv) Colorado 
Springs; 


H. L. Samuels, kKopy North Platte, 


Neb.; Ben B. Sanders, kicp Spencer, 
Ia.; Willard Schroeder, woop Grand 





Rapids, Mich.; Myron F. Shapiro, 
WFAA-TV Dallas; Joseph S. Sinclair, 
wjAR Providence, R.I.; Robert H. 
Smith, wcys-tv Bristol, Va.; William 
B. Smullin, k1eM Eureka, Calif.; Har- 
vey Struthers, vice president-station 
services director, CBS Television; 
Donald D. Sullivan, kvtv (Tv) Sioux 
City, la. 

Hulbert Taft Jr., wkre Cincin- 
nati; R. H. Tempie, krEM Spokane, 
Wash.; G. R. Torge, wBEN-TV Buffalo; 
G. Pearson Ward, ktTTs-Tv Spring- 
field, Mo.; 

Wilson C. Wearn, wrsc Green- 
ville, $.C.; Louis Wolfson I1,wLos-tv 
Asheville, N.C.; C. C. Woodard Jr., 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. 
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n or program is to be effective 
ofitable. Decisions regarding 
ising and other selling tools are 
inextricably intertwined with 
ns regarding other elements of 
the marketing operation; hence, you 
will find that these cases include con- 
siderable information about the total 
keting operation of the companies 


marke 
conceél rect. 


cdleci 


Ill. Emphasis on Determination of 
Fut Viarketing and Promotion 
c, 

Three case histories 
IV. Determination of Promotional 


six case histories 
V. 7 special Problems 

|. This case brings up the problem 
brands which have _be- 
come increasingly important in the 
marketing of many classes of prod- 
ucts and which have, further, signifi- 
cantly affected the marketing and pro- 
motion of manufacturers of nationally 
branded and distributed products. 


of private 


[his case brings up the problem 
rf luating the effectiveness of ad- 

ig. It has been selected as the 
concluding case of the Seminar be- 
cause the probiem of evaluation of 
th rth of advertising is un- 
doubtedly the area of most concern 
to t lanagement. 


vertisil 


NAB SEMINAR from page 53 


Collateral Reading: “How Marketing 
Management can make _ Sounder 
Media Decisions,” by Lee Adler, Mar- 
ket Planning Corporation 

1. Competive Strategy in the Broad- 


ist Industry. Three case histories 
[Il. Organization and Delegation oj 
7 
I'wo case histories 
[V. Planning, Budgeting, and Con- 


no Costs 
Four case histories 
V. Management of Human Resources 
\. Selection, Compensation, De- 
velopment, Motivation and Appraisal 


bordinates 


Five case histories 


Collateral Reading: Abram T. Col- 
lier, ‘Dilemma in Human Relations,” 
Harvard Business Review, September- 
October 1955 

6. Supervision of Subordinates 


[wo case histories 

VI. Review and Appraisal of Man- 
ent Performance 
Five case histories 


Collateral Reading: Douglas Murray 
McGregor: “An Uneasy Look at Per- 
formance Appraisal,” Harvard Busi- 


ness Review, May-June 1957 
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WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT HARVARD 


As the accompanying story points 
out, those attending the NAB’s first 
management development seminar at 
Harvard were overwhelmingly  im- 
pressed with the purpose and proced- 
ures of the course. Here are addi- 


William J. Moyer, executive vice- 
president and general manager, 
KARD-Tv, Wichita, Kansas: “I made 
voluminous notes on each case in or- 
der that I may pass each case out to 
my department heads and the presi- 
dent of the company. 

John R. Hart, president, weir, Inc., 
Knoxville, Tennessee: “I found this 
excellent ‘mental exercise’ in prob- 
ably the best ‘gymnasium’ of this kind 
in the country. The case method of 
teaching made us think and in a prac- 
tical way apply the problems which 
they were trying to teach us. 

Robert J. McIntosh, wwy Radio, 
Detroit, Michigan: “We broadcasters 
are so engrossed in our problems of 
radio, TV, the networks, the agencies 
and government problems that some- 
times we don’t have time to think 
about modern business practices. 

Robert W. Ferguson, executive vice- 
president and general manager, wWTRF- 
Tv, Wheeling, West Virginia: “For me 
it revived the thinking process and 
recharged my outlook on basic busi- 
ness functions and responsibilities.” 

Frank P. Fogarty, vice-president 
and general manager, Meredith wow, 
Inc., Omaha, Nebraska: “As always, 
some of the greatest benefits were ex- 
tra-curricular, in the form of close 
association with other broadcasters 
for two weeks.” 

Thomas S. Murphy, general man- 
ager, WTEN, Albany, N.Y.: “It gave 
me an opportunity to think about 
how we could run a better railroad in 
Albany. It gave me an opportunity to 
meet over fifty bright broadcasters 
who are interested in improving both 
themselves and the industry.” 

Mike Shapiro, manager, WFAA-TV, 
Dallas, Texas: “Professors Livingston 
and Christianson had the tremendous 
ability of getting the most out of all 
of us plus accomplishing the thought 
process and establishing the fact that 
there is no common solution to suc- 
cess. They could ‘lead the horse to 
water,’ but let me change the end of 
this expression, “They not only pre- 
pared us to drink but they also 
dunked our heads in the trough.’ ” 

John J. Laux, executive vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, wstv, Inc., 


tional comments from the broadcast- 
ers on the seminar’s value to them and 
its influence on their own operating 
procedures. All those who attended 
the seminar at Harvard are listed on 
page 95. 


Steubenville, Ohio: “It is difficult to 
mention the broadcasting seminar 
without calling particular attention to 
the professors. They stood out like 
a beacon in old Boston Harbor on a 
foggy night. They piloted us through 
the stormy weather of the opening 
classes, and with infinite patience and 
professional skill steered us on a 
course of learning once again how to 
study, and much, much more impor- 
tant, learning once again ‘how to 
think.’ ” 

Joe Floyd, president, Midcontinent 
Broadcasting Co., Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota: “My first thought was that 
there were not enough actual tele- 
vision and radio studies and that too 
much time was being devoted to the 
study of other businesses. [I] am sure 
we all soon found the wisdom in this 
theory that we were too ‘opinionated’ 
on the television and radio cases that 
were presented and that we learned 
more from other cases and the study 
of other businesses and found that 
these other businesses have basically 
the same problems that we_ broad- 
casters do.” 

E. B. Dodson, manager, wrtvt, 
Tampa, Florida: “The seminar’s case 
method of instruction is far superior 
to any other study method with which 
I am familiar. First, it encourages 
studying in advance. That’s at least 
partial insurance against popping off 
during discussion and class periods 
with half-baked and unreasoned com- 
ments. Second, it generates the flow of 
a number of ideas, proving that in 
many instances one head is not better 
than two or three. Third, it induces 
participants to see there are at least 
two and sometimes three or four sides 
to a question; and possibly more than 
one good solution to most problems.” 

Thomas R. Nunan, Jr., manager, 
Steinman Radio Stations, Lancaster, 
Pa.: “In my own case, I felt the course 
was extremely valuable in clarifying 
and defining management responsibil- 
ities and in suggesting ways in which 
broadcast management might be bet- 
ter able to appraise its performance.” 

Charles H. Crutchfield, executive 
vice-president and general manager, 
Jefferson Standard Broadcasting Co., 

To next page 
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LEFT TO RIGHT 

Ist Row (front): Robert Douglass Stuart, AFA; C. James Proud, AFA; Martin V .Mar- 
shall, Harvard Professor; Robert Lund, Vision Inc.; Robert M. Gray, Esso; W. Barry 
McCarthy, BBDO; Paul Vatter, Assistant Harvard Dean; John B. Caldwell, MacManus, 
John & Adams; William Morton, Sheraton Corp.; Henry O'Neil, American Airlines. 
2nd Row: Jervis B. McMechan, Ford Motor Co.; David U. Ullman, Ullman Organizo- 
tion; Peter H. Nicholas, Charles W. Hoyt Co.; Andrew C. Quale, Wade Advertising; 
Phillip G. Back, Phillip G. Back Advertising Agency; Newman McEvoy, Cunningham & 
} Walsh; Layng Martine, Young & Rubicam; Thomas J. McHale, Dallas Chamber of Com- 






merce; Don Franz Copell, W. E. Long Company; A. H. Jordan, Emery Industries; Rob- 
ert B. Irons, Standard Oil of Indiana. 3rd Row: John M. Tyson, Jr., McCann-Erickson; 
E. Herbert Kittredge, Texize Chemical Co.; Jay L. Cherry, Saco-Lowell Shops; Arthur D. 
Gibbons, Gibbons Advertising; Benjamin W. Allmayer, Allmayer, Fox & Reshkin; S. 
Donald Wildrick, Wildrick & Miller; Harold W. Hoffman, U. S. Steel; Gordon Bowen, 








THOSE PARTICIPATING IN THE AFA SEMINAR 
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Premium Service Co.; Robert Lamb, BBDO; Karl Bishopric, Bishopric/Green/Fielden; 
Charles Mittelstadt, McCann-Erickson; Robert H. Marriott, Climalene & Co.; Frank J. 
Kilcheski, Bureau of Advertising, ANPA; Colin Campbell, Campbell-Ewald. 4th Row: 
Dana Fernald, Farm Journal; Paul E. J. Gerhold, Foote, Cone & Belding; Philip Voss, 
Woodard, Voss & Hevenor; Charles B. Mitchell, First Federal Savings & Loan Assn.; Al 
Paul Lefton, Jr., Al Paul Lefton Advertising Co.; W. H. Mullen, Magazine Advertising 
Bureau, MPA; Benton W. S. Dodge, Gulf Oil Corp.; Harry Precourt, Fortune Magazine; 
Pat Dodson, Pat Dodson Advertising Agency; James E. Schwenck, Grant, Schwenck & 
Baker; William D. Littleford, Billboard Publishing; Theodore C. Levenson, Benton & 
Bowles; W. Hunter Simpson, IBM Corp.; Richard B. Dingfelder, Scott Paper Co.; Robert 
Seltzer, Curtis Advertising. 5th Row: Theodore Callis, Dow Jones & Co.; Robert E. Yaw, 
Souvenir Lead Pencil; Howard K. Mcintyre, Henderson Advertising; Charles W. Reincke, 
Reincke, Meye & Finn, Norman L. Cash, TvB. 


What They Say continued 

Charlotte, N. C.: “To me, it was the 
most stimulating and informative two 
weeks I’ve ever spent . . . I am hope- 
ful that the industry will be privi- 
leged to repeat this project for many 
years to come. If so, I intend to have 
as many of our top management peo- 
ple as possible enroll.” 

Ben B. Sanders, president and gen- 
eral manager, KICD, Spencer and Spirit 
Lake, Iowa: “I can easily say that in 
all the two-week periods ever spent 
in my life, this was among the most 
productive. As a stimulus, a shot in 
the arm, the seminar proved the im- 
petus of a fresh look in this business 
of radio. One of the most productive 
facets was a ‘new look’ at employee 
relations. This is a sorely needed area 
of study in our industry.” 

Ralph O’Connor, general manager 
wisc-Tv, Madison, Wisconsin: “It was 
interesting and strenuous. We all 
came to refer to it as ‘instant’ educa- 
tion. . . It was actually a ‘business re- 
treat’... I am sure many of us who 
have been away from formal educa- 
tion for a long time, as a result of this 
seminar, will take a renewed interest 
in continuing both formal and _ in- 
formal studying.” 

Jacques DeLier, assistant general 
manager, KwTv, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa: “I believe the most fruitful 


portion of the course was the discus- 
sion in small groups and later the 
class room discussion of the problems 
involving radio and television. We 
often hear of new ideas, and how spe- 
cific problems are overcome in cer- 
tain instances, but mainly they come 
through via the grapevine method, 
and are not always factual. I believe 
it can be said that we were getting in- 
formation directly from the ‘horse’s 
mouth’ by people participating in 
management decisions in the radio 
and television industry. ... As far as 
suggestions for future courses, I think 
the faculty at the Harvard Business 
School should strive to eliminate the 
second, third and fourth floors in the 
dormitories as by the time the course 
was completed, I was nearly a basket 
case.” 

Willard Schroeder, general man- 
ager, Wood Broadcasting, Inc., Grand 
Rapids Michigan: ‘For the first time 
since graduating from college my 
mind seemed to be persisently pre- 
sented with the theory that almost 
anything was possible with the cor- 
rect approach. I’ve been in broadcast- 
ing for 23 years, and it seems to me 
that for most of that time people have 
been telling me that this, that and the 
third thing couldn’t be done. . . . In- 
evitably, I think this environment 


does have some detrimental effect on 
our imagination and ambition. . . .” 
Another “impression was that I had 
slipped quite a bit in self discipline. 
Running a broadcast property can be- 
come a rather pleasant experience if 
it’s going well, and the boss of such 
an operation can get into some ‘man- 
ana’ habits without realizing it. I 
reached the conclusion that I’ve prob- 
ably spent too much time on such 
matters that could be handled by 
other people probably better—and 
that I have not spent enough time on 
some other subjects on which I should 
have more knowledge. I now have the 
resolution to better organize my time, 
both in the office and away from my 
desk.” 

Robert H. Smith, president and 
general manager, Appalachian Broad- 
casting Corporation: the seminar was 
“one of the most valuable experiences 
that I have had in the radio business” 
and “has shortened decision time in 
my own instance, and I feel sure that 
it has given me added confidence in 
questionable areas for decision: par- 
ticularly human resources. It has cer- 
tainly demonstrated that perfectly 
made fiscal plans can go wrong if 
other considerations are not just as 
carefully and skillfully included in 
the operation of any business.” END 
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from page 55 


twice hauled down to Wash- 

decided to investigate the in- 
It also: 

rote a study by Harvard's 

uel A. Stouffer (“Communism, 
and Civil Liberties”) that 

»w little tolerance there was 


rity views; retained Cornell’s 


ton Rossiter to compile a much- 


leven-volume “Study of Com- 
ctivities in The U. S.”; financed 


can Bar Association inquiry 
»yalty security program; backed 
Columbia’s Dr. Paul Lazars- 
Elmo Roper Associates into 
censorship; threw its support 


hool integration and—all told— 


ery much like the action group 
er authorized to be. 


'V critic Gilbert Seldes, now 
he University of Pennsylvania’s 
re School of Communication 


or on the Fund’s recently-dis- 
Robert E. Sherwood Awards 
well as a supporter of many 


tivities (“the Cogley Report 


blacklisting boil”) thinks that 
‘was attempting to read the 


navigation in the middle of a 


typhoon.” He does not so much quarrel 
with the Fund’s effect as with its means. 
So did the Fund’s directorship, which 
in mid-1957 reappraised its work in 
terms of the past and the future and 
terminated the grants program. Mc- 
Carthyism was on the wane and while a 
new political climate was in the making, 
the Utopian society was still a long way 
off. The Fund thereupon decided to re- 
channel both its efforts and remaining 
money toward “the study of the basic 
issues confronting today’s society.” 


Mass media “discussion area”’ 


The directors, a group of distinguished 
businessmen, educators and_ religious 
leaders (see box, page 102) agreed that 
most of these issues or “points of fric- 
tion’”’ seemed to occur within six “areas 
of discussion’’—one, the continuing con- 
flict of church vs. state, the power 
struggle within, two, the corporation, 
three, the trade union, four, the in- 
herent weaknesses of the national de- 
fense, five, the “mystic maze” of the two- 
party system and last, but not least, six, 
the pressures on the mass media, particu- 
larly television. 





Six months later, in November 1957, 
after having laid the foundation in the 
other areas, the directors appointed a 
group of consultants on the mass media 
in a free society. Their first order of busi- 
ness was to set up a series of meetings 
with as many network, agency, station 
and government officials as would enable 
them “to see in what areas we could best 
bring our influence to bear toward air- 
ing basic industry problems.” 

The panel more or less had some ideas 
as to what these problems were, but they 
lacked the industry’s view. On April 15, 
1958, several Fund executives met be- 
hind closed doors with such top-echelon 
CBS brass as Dr. Frank Stanton, Louis G. 
Cowan, Merle S. Jones, Richard S. 
Salant, Thomas K. Fisher and some of 
their subordinates. While none of the 
participants at that session will disclose 
the nature of the conversations, it is un- 
derstood that among the topics discussed 
were Section 315 of the Communications 
Act, Canon 35 of the American Bar As- 
sociation, the problems of TV censor- 
ship, author’s freedom, the role of TV 
program critics, the significance of the 
rating systems and the future of both 
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educational and pay-as-you-see television. 

With this meeting apparently setting 
the direction the Fund’s Mass Media 
Program ought to take, the Fund spent 
the ensuing seventeen months conversing 
across the broadest of spectra on the 
narrowest of particulars. The major em- 
phasis was placed upon broadcaster-gov- 
ernment relations. At various meetings 
throughout the summer, autumn and 
winter, the Fund talked with FCC Com- 
missioner Rosel H. Hyde and some of his 
predecessors, including Paul Porter, 
J. Lawrence Fly, Clifford J. Durr, former 
FCC counsel Benedict P. Cottone, former 
FCC chief investigator Charles Clift and 
Dean Louis Mayo of the George Wash- 
ington U. Law School. Concurrently, the 
Fund sat down with such agency people 
as McCann-Erickson’s Lansing B. Lind- 
quist and former Benton & Bowles vice 
president Victor Ratner, such rating 
service executives as A. C. Nielsen’s 
Eric Sundquist and American Research 
Bureau’s Henry Clay, and while—for 
some strange reason never explained—it 
skirted the incumbent powers at both 
ABC and NBC, the Fund claims it got 
ample inside information into network 
operations by talking to former NBC 
board chairman Sylvester L. (Pat) 
Weaver Jr., former ABC, now CBS-TV 


















independent productions chief Robert M. 
Weitman, NBC-TV script services head 
Ross Donaldson and a host of lesser fry. 

Independent station operations were 
brought to light through discussions with 
Walter D. Engels of wr1x-tv, Raymond 
F. Kohn of wems, Washington, Martin 
Weldon of wnew, New York and—from 
an educational broadcaster’s point of 
view—with Henry Morgenthau III of 
Cambridge’s wcBH-Tv. 


Meetings not publicized 


Interestingly, none of these meetings 
were ever publicized, which may well 
represent a milestone in an industry that 
thrives on rumor and speculation; at the 
same time, it may attest to the effective- 
ness of the Fund’s new approach to the 
medium, which not only reflects its own 
internal metamorphosis but also illus- 
trates a new maturity that some say has 
long been overdue. 

But many broadcasters are still highly 
skeptical of its new outlook; memories 
are long and rankle. “Their thinking,” 
says one of them, an agency vice presi- 
dent, “reminds me of one of our Westerns. 
They can see only heroes and villains.” 

In attempting to eradicate this nega- 
tivism, the Fund appears to be handi- 
capped -almost from the start. Its con- 


sultants on mass media represent an in- 
tellectual elite. The top man is Prince- 
ton University’s bluntly-outspoken his- 
tory professor, Eric Frederick Goldman, 


44, a former Time editor and author. 


His associates are two Pulitzer Prize win- 
ners, historian Bruce Catton of American 
Heritage and. Harry Ashmore of the 
Little Rock Arkansas Gazette, and a 
woman, Newsday publisher Alicia Pat- 
terson, the Democratic maverick in the 
arch-Republican McCormick-Patterson 
newspaper dynasty. 

The anchorman of the Mass Media 
project is a rotund, goodnatured Fund 
official, Frank K. Kelly. A former Kansas 
City Star editorialist-turned-public rela- 
tions man (Stephen E. Fitzgerald Asso- 
ciates, the Fund’s “outside” counsel), 
philanthropoid Kelly has been the 
Fund’s P.R. vice president since 1956. 

“Television,” he says, “is the subject 
of so much intelligent and unintelligible 
criticism that it’s hard to know where to 
begin.” 

What makes it harder, of course, is 
that neither Kelly nor the above-named 
consultants have ever had any TV ex- 
perience whatsoever. Nor have the nu- 
merous reporters retained by the Fund 
to prepare the reports and studies. 

One program packager, for example, 

To page 191 





GREATER COVERAGE in the thriving 13-county market surrounding Rochester, N. Y., is just one important reason 


* 


why more and more advertisers select WROC-TV for successful selling campaigns and new-product tests. In this rich 

Western New York area, with its heavy concentration of highly skilled industrial and specialized agriculrural workers, more 
than a million people spend over $2 billion a year for products and services. 
According to Nielsen (NCS #3), WROC-TV—celebrating its tenth anniversary this year—provides advertisers with 
considerably greater coverage of this two-channel market than its competitor. Using a standard 25% cut-off point (based 

on number of TV homes in a county that view a station at least one night a week), NCS #3 shows the competitive channel 
adequately covering only seven of the 13 counties reached by WROC-TV. 
In terms of viewer homes reached daily, this means WROC-TV delivers to advertisers 42% more coverage in the daytime 
...31% more coverage in the evening. 


For information about specific availabilities and how you can reach more adults on WROC-TV, Rochester's frst and 


WGR-TV, WGR, Buffalo, N. Y. « 


most powerful station, call your Petry television representative. 


NBC-ABC - CHANNEL 5 - ROCHESTER 


WROC-TV, Rochester, N. Y. ~« 








WNEP-TV, Scranton—Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


WSVA-TV, WSVA, Harrisonburg, Va. « KFMB8-TV, KFMB, San Diego, Calif. « KERO-TV, Bakersfield, Calif. 











WSB-TV’S “A SOUND LIFE” 
selected as one of two documentaries to 
represent U.S. in Prix Italia competition 





The executive director of Broadcasting Foundation of America wrote: 
“The jury found the production a clear, honest, often moving, and 
always interesting study . . . we are delighted to present this fine pro- 


duction as a representative of American television.” 

“A Sound Life” was produced by the WSB-TV staff in cooperation 
with Atlanta’s Junior League School for Speech Correction. It showed = 
how deaf children are taught to speak. Responsible, imaginative pro- 


gramming in the public interest has earned heart-warming rewards for 


WSB-TV. And for this station’s advertisers also. CHANNEL 2 ATLANTA 


\ffiliated with The Atlanta Journal and Constitution. NBC affiliate. Represented by Edw. Petry and Company. 
Associated with WSOC, WSOC-TV, Charlotte; WHIO; WHIO-TV, Dayton 














TV CRUSADE from page 99 


“I can think of only five or six papers interested in television enough to carry the Fund’s reports” 


thinks the Fund ought to have on the 
payroll a man who doesn’t necessarily 
have to know programming ‘“‘but who 
should certainly be acquainted with the 
business aspect of broadcasting.” CBS's 
Dick Salant disagrees emphatically. “The 
extent to which the Fund will succeed 
hinges largely on its impartiality. Any 
broadcaster, no matter how objective he 
may profess to be will automatically be 
prejudiced in one way or another.” 

He has a point. Take the industry 
reaction to two of the published studies 
—New York Times’ Herbert Mitgang’s 
seventeen-page Freedom To See (a re- 
port on the 1957 CBS-TV Face The Na- 
tion telecast with Nikita S$. Khrushchev 
that clearly points up the inequality ac- 
corded ‘TV news) and a thirty-five page 
report on TV censorship (Taste and The 
Censor in Television) by Dr. Charles 
Winick, director of M.I.T.’s Leisure 
Time Project. Reaction has been one 
of “they’re-not-telling-us-anything-new.” 
Yet the studies hew to the middle road. 
Perhaps too much so. Take for ex- 
ample a_ yet-to-be-published study on 
Public Relations and The Right to 
Know, by Kelly’s former employer, Steve 
Fitzgerald. While it is the first report to 
talk about media other than television, 
Fitzgerald exonerates the networks from 
acceding to “undue and unwarranted” 
political pressures. This is indeed, a 
somewhat startling revelation when one 
recalls Cogley’s conclusions three years 
ago. 

Mysterious in another way is the 
whereabouts of a highly-touted report on 
Television Critics in a Free Society by 
former Chicago Sun-Times reporter Pat- 
rick J. McGrady. It had been read, in 
part, to a January luncheon meeting of 
the Radio & Television Executives So- 
ciety at the suggestion, says the Fund, of 
New York Times critic Jack Gould. But 
Gould now wonders why it’s never been 
released. He thinks the Fund is playing 
“dirty pool.” 

“This,” he says, “is like holding a pub- 
lisher’s tea and introducing a new writer 
and a promising book and when neither 
appear to be enthusiastically received, 
both are withdrawn from the schedule.” 
Not so, says Kelly. McGrady is in Paris, 
“revising the study which will be pub- 
lished this fall.” Like any publication 
house, Kelly asserts, “we have an enor- 
mous catalogue. We can’t shoot the 
works at once.” 

In the works: Equal Access to the 
Courts by William Worm and William 
H. Kalis; Educational TV, Pay TV and 
an Alternative System by Thomas White- 
side of The New Yorker; Broadcasting 


and The Government by Robert W. 
Horton, formerly of the National De- 
fense Advisory Committee; Audience 
Rating Systems and Freedom of Pro- 
gramming by Business Week’s Atlanta 
bureau chief, John E. Patterson; the 
Fitzgerald P.R. study and The Freedom 
of the Writer in Television, a transcript 
of a symposium held in Princeton last 
December featuring writers Rod Serling, 
Robert Allan Aurthur, Irve Tunick, TV 
critic Marya (The Reporter) Mannes, 
Prof. Goldman and Evelyn Burkey, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Writers Guild of 
America (East). 


Gould wants “unsavory aspects” proved 


According to Dick Salant, “These re- 
ports are like pebbles tossed in a pond. 
They make an interesting pattern and 
cause a few ripples but five minutes later, 
the pond is still.”” Gould is disappointed 
for different reasons. “Instead of having 
McGrady gauge the critics by points, 
why didn’t they look into some of our 
profession’s more unsavory aspects, like 
allowing some critics to be wined, dined 
and just about rendered impotent by the 
network expense account?” 

Hutchins’s answer is that “we do not 
wish to present solutions or to press re- 
forms,” while that of Kelly’s is that “we 
don’t hope to revolutionize television. 
All we want to do is to shed some light.” 

The question is just how much light 
the Fund is actually shedding and who 
sees it. The national TV audience con- 
sists of 154,000,000 people, yet the Fund’s 
print runs on its reports rarely, if ever, 
exceed 100,000 copies. It has neither the 
time nor the money to purchase a net- 
work show, as it did last year when it 
paid in part ($53,846) for a special Mike 
Wallace series (Survival and Freedom) 
on ABC-TV, now distributed overseas by 
the Armed Forces Radio & Television 
Service. The Wallace series reached a re- 
spectably sized audience exceeding one 
million viewers. 

With this thought in mind, Gilbert 

Seldes says, “I’m a mass media boy . 
I don’t think the Fund has quite grasped 
the meaning of ‘mass’.” To press for 
remedial action in an industry geared to 
the millions “through the academic no- 
tion of speaking to superior intellects in- 
capable of communicating with the mass 
viewer,” he thinks, “is a tragic miscon- 
ception.” 

M.I.T.’s Winick, on the other hand, 
says, “The public really doesn’t give a 
damn about the industry’s problems. It 
subscribes to TV Guide because of its 
listings and its trade gossip.” Mannes of 
The Reporter concurs, but she blames 
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the lackadaisical attitude of the nation’s 
press. “I can think of only five or six 
papers throughout the country suffi- 
ciently interested in TV to carry the 
Fund’s reports, however abbreviated 
they may have to be.” 

What could be a breakthrough for the 
Fund is the use of videotape recording. 
Last winter and early spring, it under- 
wrote ($94,311) a fifteen program educa- 
tional series, The Press and The People, 
on WGBH-Tv. While the comments of such 
famous byliners and broadcasters as 
James Reston, Clark Mollenhoff, Barry 
Bingham, Edward R. Murrow, Eric Seva- 
reid and Martin Agronsky were of con- 
siderable interest to the communications 
world, the ratings were insignificant. But 
by winning the cooperation of the Na- 
tional Association of Educational Broad- 
casters and the Ann Arbor Educational 
TV-Radio Centre, the Fund to date has 
managed to place the series on no fewer 
than forty ETV outlets, about ten com- 
mercial stations, more than fifty radio 
stations (audio only) to account for an 
audience that might conceivably satisfy 
critic Seldes. 

While this by itself is a significant de- 
velopment, what is more interesting 
from the industry’s viewpoint is that 
these series—in somewhat the same man- 
ner as the Fund’s Sherwood Awards— 
represented a common ground upon 
which the philanthropists, the broad- 
casters and the audience could at least 
meet. Up until rather recently, it seemed 
content to converse with itself, as it 
were, for in the words of one Madison 
Avenue denizen, “its ideas and proposals 
were so fantastically blue-sky that they 
appeared to transgress naivete.” 

The trouble with the Fund then was 
that it plunged almost recklessly into TV 
feet first with controversial program 
ideas at a time when the industry was in 
no position to even consider, much less 
accept, such concepts. 

It is these projects that Madison Ave- 
nue remembers; conveniently ignored 
were some of the Fund’s more construc- 
tive efforts. Among them: distributing 
free prints of Ed Murrow’s memorable 
See It Now interview with J. Robert 
Oppenheimer. 

Today the Fund’s $15,000,000 legacy 
is down to $4,658,637.37, most of which 
has been allocated to the six-point 
Basic Issues Program. Exactly $1,463,- 
130.72 has gone into the Fund’s sundry 
video activities over the past eight years 
and more will doubtless be spent. Under 
present circumstances, the Fund is due 
to expire in mid-1962. But as Hutchins 
says, “Liquidation is the furthest thing 

To next page 
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TV CRUSADE continued 


from my mind” at this particular time. 

Several weeks ago, the Fund relocated 
itself—out of New York’s high-rent dis- 
trict—onto the 4l-acre Hale estate in 
Santa Barbara, there to set up the “Cen- 
tre for the Study of Democratic Institu- 
tions.’ It seems to be an ideal location 
to harvest the prevalent brain power. 


nical & Military Planning Operation. 

Beyond any doubt, the Fund is in a 
fortuitous location. But to keep going 
what Hutchins calls his “anti-absurdity 
project”—of attempting to restore bal- 
ance and order to a society run amuck 
—he needs capital. At this precise mo- 
ment, Hutchins and some of his wealth- 
ier admirers—including Cleveland ty- 
coon Cyrus S. Eaton—are beating the 
bushes for tax-free donations. Undoubt- 
edly they will find them. 


In 1955, Hutchins described his op- 
eration as “a kind of fund for the Amer- 
ican Dream.” It is also Hutchins’s 
dream, for the Fund has evolved into 
an academy of thinkers, of probers 
rather than pontificators. Now, from 
this Platocracy on the Pacific has come 
both an olive branch and a direct chal- 
lenge. The olive branch apparently has 
been accepted by the television industry; 
the challenge has not. 

It should. END 





Adjacent to the Centre is the University 
of California’s newest campus and not 
far from there is General Electric’s new 
TMEPO headquarters—called the Tech- 
_ 


j 


| You are always hopeful. You must 


be hopeful. You do not spend your 
entire life in education without be- 
; hopeful. Anything else would be 


” 


UIE idal. 
Chis is Robert Maynard Hutchins, 
LL.B.—a changed man. His sharpness 
| of mind unimpaired after spending 
| the past forty-odd years skirmishing 
| with traditionalism, he shuns the 
potlight of publicity that seems to 

follow him where he goes. Since 
June 1954, president of the Fund—a 
body of twenty-five men and women, 

en of whom present the core of 
| the operation—Hutchins draws a re- 
ported $45,000 a year salary. 


yal circles have generated more 
controversy than this onetime (1930- 
51) president-chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and, at age 30, 
Dean of the Yale Law School. At Chi- 
he reshaped the university into 
mmething resembling an Aristotelian 
cademy, attracted the greatest brains 


Few men in modern American edu- * 


THE MAN WHO HEADS THE FUND 


both here and afar, gave America 
“The Great Books,’ and once ad- 
dressed the senior class for “the sole 
purpose of dispelling the rumor that 
I do not exist.” 

No stranger to television—at the 
Ford Foundation, he was instrumen- 
tal in the development of Omnibus— 
Hutchins is intolerant of commer- 
cialism, rarely watches a show 
through (“I’ve got this gadget on the 
set that cuts off the commercials”) but 
admits that there are so many pros 
and cons to commercialism that “one 
is confused.”” How much, he asks, can 
TV achieve as a means of education 
“when it is operated as a business, 
managed as a business and judged as 
a business? 

“I cannot contest the public’s right 
to see. But there must be some 
thought given to those who do not 
want to see what most people want 
to see.” 

“The political anatomy,” he says, 
“is full of vermiform appendices, 


many of them, like Arkansas, in- 
flamed. Some of these obsolescent in- 
stitutions stop discussion in its tracks, 
like the failure of the FCC and Con- 
gress to develop any concept of the 
public interest, convenience and ne- 
cessity.” 

Still a striking figure at sixty—pos- 
sibly even more so on account of his 
great height and grey hair—he has 
found peace and quiet in California. 
Married twice—the first time to poet- 
ess Maude Phelps McVeigh, the sec- 
ond time, in 1949, to his former sec- 
retary, Vesta S. Orlick—Hutchins is 
bored with having to live up to such 
billing as “trigger-tongued zealot” 
(Newsweek) or “bright young sopho- 
more” (New Yorker). He no longer 
dashes off such classic inter-office 
memos as “Dear Central Administra- 
tion: I am, by God. Sincerely, Hutch- 
ins.” He even seems to have embraced 
the mass culture he once professed to 
despise. 





Who formulates the policies and pro- 
ums of the Fund for The Repub- 
The Fund is not just one man’s 
iffair—the man being Robert M. 
Hutchins, who says, “if public opin- 
ions has it that I am the Fund, then 
public opinion is wrong, it’s been 
before.” Here are the policy 


Board of Directors 
Honorary Chairman: 
Paul G. Hoffman, former president, 
idebaker-Packard Corp.* 
( man: 
Elmo Roper, president, Elmo Ro- 
Associates. * 
hairman: 
George N. Shuster, president, Hun- 
College, New York.* 
Harry S. Ashmore, executive editor, 
sas Gazette, Little Rock. 


Catton, editor, American 
+ 


Bruce 


C. 


WHO’S WHO AT FUND 


Charles W. Cole, president, Amherst 
College, Amherst, Mass.* 

Arthur J. Goldberg, 
Washington, D. C. 

Oscar Hammerstein II, 

Robert M. Hutchins,* 

William H. Joyce Jr., chairman of 
the board, Joyce Inc., Pasadena 

Meyer Kestnbaum, president, Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx, Chicago 

Msgr. Francis J. Lally, editor, The 
Pilot, Boston 

Herbert H. Lehman, former U.S. 
Senator, New York 

M. Albert Linton, director, Provi- 
dent Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Philadelphia 

J. Howard Marshall, vice president, 
Signal Oil & Gas Co., Ft. Worth 

Jubal R. Parten, president, Wood- 
ley Petroleum Co., Houston 

Alicia Patterson, editor & publish- 
er, Newsday, Garden City 

Eleanor B. Stevenson, 
Oberlin College. 


attorney, 


educator, 


Henry Pitney Van Dusen, presi- 
dent, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York 


CONSULTANTS ON THE BASIC ISSUES 


A. A. Berle Jr., attorney and for- 
mer U.S. Asst. Secretary of State 

Scott Buchanan, former Dean, St. 
John’s College 

Eugene Burdick, novelist-professor, 
University of California 

Eric F. Goldman, professor, Prince- 
ton University 

Clark Kerr, president, University 
of California 

Henry Robinson Luce, Time Inc. 

John Courtney Murray S.J., Wood- 
stock College 

Reinhold Niebuhr, vice president, 
Union Theological Seminary 

Isidor I. Rabi, professor, Columbia 
University. 

Robert M. Hutchins 
*_the executive committee 
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THE COMPACT CAR from page 65 


(6) The “compact car personality” is 
impressed by what he has heard before. 
“Never heard of it” is his practical 
equivalent of “Won't buy it.” Therefore, 
sales-point repetition serves an addi- 
tional purpose for him beyond elevating 
his recall. It helps simulate familiarity. 
It provides the “before” when the same 
appeal was first heard. By its apparent 


universality, repetition adds the effect of 
“Everybody’s saying it—Everybody’s do- 
ing it” to the new product. Thus, by re- 
peating its central issues as much as pos- 
sible, each individual commercial can 
help make itself sound a majority of one; 
by being repeated itself with maximum 
frequency, each commercial can make it- 
self sound like one of a majority. END 





Framework from page 65 J aggressive or 
dominant one. More than any other 
car, it must offer “reasonable ra- 
tionalizations” for purchase, such as 
“Now We Can Put the Bike Back in 
The Garage” or buy a boat or take 
a trip with the money saved. In order 
to be a true companion, the compact 
car must save problems of upkeep 
and operation: “British “Triumph’ 
runs up hills . . . not bills . . . for 
San Francisco owner.” In doing so, it 
adds values of “low initial cost and 
wonderfully low operating cost” to 
replace the value of the twelve to 
twenty-four inches of size that have 
been taken away. 


METHOD 


Throughout the month of July, 
1958, male drivers of American-built- 
passenger cars registered in New 
York State were systematically inter- 
viewed at over 100 service stations dis- 
tributing the top five petroleum 
brands within the Greater New York 
area (excluding Manhattan). Every 
motorist was qualified for inclusion 
in the eventual research sample by 
his self-declared prospective owner- 
ship of an American compact car: 
“At this moment right now,” he was 
asked, “do you consider yourself a 
hot prospect for a new American 
‘compact car’?” 

A strict probability sample was 
then organized from the list of af- 
firmative respondents. From this 
sample, a total of 250 men was ex- 
posed to five 60-second test commer- 
cials for five “different” compact 
cars. All commercials were presented 
within the context of ten identical 


How the test commercials scored 
Average number of items per commercial accurately recalled and assigned to proper commercial after 


focused group interviews of 25 men 
each. Preceding each three-hour in- 
terview session, every respondent was 
first tested with an Authoritarian 
F-Scale for dominance or submissive- 
ness of personality; the Strong Test 
for masculine or feminine social 
orientation; and a modified protocol 
of TAT Tests. 

Throughout the schedule of group 
interview sessions, all five commer- 
cials were shown in newly random- 
ized orders of presentation. The 
commercials ranged in theme from 
high dominance-high exploration to 
high constraint-high conservatism; 
from appeals to outright leadership 
motives such as “Be the first,” “Be 
daring and different,” to appeals of 
follower motives “Everybody’s do- 
ing it,” “Everywhere you look.” 

The actual titles of the five com- 
mercial themes were: 

(1) “A Daring and Different Auto- 

mobile” 

(2) “The Adventurous Man Goes 
Awandering without Asquan- 
dering” 

(3) “Song For The Not-So-Open 
Road” 

(4) “So Easily We Park—So 
Breezily We Drive” 

(5) “Now We Can Put The Bike 
Back In The Garage” 

Every commercial was scored on 
both a subjective and objective basis. 
Subjectively, individual commercial 
elements were ranked on a five-place 
“Favored Factor” Scalometer. 

Objectively, commercials were 
scored on the basis of accurate indi- 
vidual delayed copy-point recall by 
each respondent. 








three hours following exposure Major Elements of Content 
Major Elements of Form (total of 8 major appeals 
Commercial (sound-music-lighting-layout) per commercial) 
#1: ‘‘A Daring and Different Automobile’ ...............0--- SB. ccccnaevcesewsbeepesens 4.3 
#2: ‘The Adventurous Man Goes Awandering 

SEE PEN o Sccosacnnnco\wessdaeneesaxseses RB. oi cewenctcncesenerewews 5.2 
#3: ‘‘Song For The Not-So-Open Road” ........ecseeeecceees Ble oxacsvonssscaecsseiees 49 
#4: ‘So Easily We Park—So Breezily We Drive’ ............ Bcceeanesssnurensees 5.6 
#5: ‘‘Now We Can Put The Bike Back In The Garage"’ ....... Pisa soa emiantessewel 6.1 











AVERAGE SCALOMETER SCORE 
PER RESPONDENT 


Commercial Situation 
(form and content) Scalometer Score 





Appeal to Economy: ‘‘Low Very much in keep- 
Initial Cost—Low Operating ing with my idea 
Cost’ (#3)* of this product +2 
Appeal to Sensibility: 

**Makes Wonderful Sense"’ 

(#5) 

Appeal to Practicality: ‘*Now 

We Can Put The Bike Back 

in The Garage” (#5) 

Sound: Solid sound of pros- 

pect’s knuckles thumping car 


fender (#4) 

Music: Chorus singing theme 

song (#4) 

Testimonial from identical Somewhat in keep- 
Twins: ‘‘Two Heads are Bet- ing with my idea 
ter Than One” (#4.) of this product +-1 


Appeal to Dependability: 
**Million-Mile Tested" (#3) 
Appeal to Familiarity: ‘‘Right 
Now, You see More and 
More on The Road Every- 
where you Look . . . Every- 
where you Drive . . . Every- 
where you Park"’ (#4) 
Layout: busy dealer show- 
room (#4 and #5) 
Appeal to Flexibility: ‘Buy 
a Boat .. . Take a Trip with 
the Money You Save" (#5) 
Music: Orchestrated strings 
(#4 and #5) 

Appeal to Expectancy: ‘‘An- No opinion O 
other Member of the grow- 
ing — Family of Fine 
Cars”’ (#5) 

Music: Man's voice singing 
solo theme song (#3) 
Lighting: Spotlight on car in 
close-up (#1 and #3) 
Layout: Series of quick-dis- 
solve action photographs of 
uphill speed and cornering 
(#3) 

Sound: Bugle heralding first 
appearance of car (#1) 
Sound: Brass and percussion Somewhat not in 
instrumentation accompany- keeping with my 


ing bursts of speed (#3) idea of this 
Layout: High-status back- product —1 
ground (#3) 


Layout: Prospect bargaining 
alone with salesman (#2) 
Testimonial from Individual 


“Expert’’ (#1) 
Postponability of Reassur- 
ance: “You'll Soon See 


Them Everywhere” (#1) 

Appeal to Venturesomeness: 

“A Daring and Different 

Automobile’’ (#1) 

Appeal to Leadership: ‘‘Be 

First to Own" (#1) 

Appeal to  Distinctiveness: Very much not in 
**Look, Everybody! There Go keeping with my 
The Smiths in Their New idea of this 
“cas” (2) product —2 


(*Numbers in parentheses refer to Commercials 
numbered in column 1, CHART #1) 
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THE PGW COLONEL SAYS: 


“<The facts of Spot Broadcasting 
are often its best salesmen — 
but a lot of the best people 


don’t know the facts.”’ 


Within the last year, PGW has carried the story 
of spot broadcasting to 55 advertising centers from 
coast-to-coast. We presented the facts of our 
medium to advertisers, to agencies and to people 
on the local scene concerned with the sale of 


nationally advertised products. 


We believe in presenting the facts everywhere to 


get business. Don’t you? 


P ETERS, 
G RIFFIN, 


LW OOQDWARD, iwc. 


Pioneer Station Representatives Since 1932 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT HOLLYWOOD 
ATLANTA DALLAS FT. WORTH SAN FRANCISCO 








Another thriller-diller from WJRT— 
















“‘Cogitating, Ponsonby 
—«about the eagle-eyed 
advertisers who cover 
Flint, Lansing, Saginaw, 
and Bay City the 
efficient way— 
via WSIRT.”’ 


x 


iy INN \\ 


Ahhh, that’s our WJRT all right—the | or better signal. It’s the efficient way. With 
finest medium ever hatched for putting your WJRT, your sales message starts on the 
sales story across to the rich mid-Michigan _ bull’s-eye and is beamed outward to the sur- 
area with its half-million TV households. It’s rounding targets. If you want to do an inside 
the single-station way to cover Flint, Lansing, _ selling job on Michigan’s other big market, 
Saginaw and Bay City with a grade “A” WJRT’s for you. Come on in; the selling’s fine. 


CHANNEL [ff] 6°) FLINT 


ABC Primary Affiliate 


Represented by HARRINGTON, RIGHTER & PARSONS, INC. 
New York « Chicago « Detroit « Boston « San Francisco « Atlanta 
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THE PROBLEM OF PROBLEM MARKETS from page 57 


duration. Since points (a) and (b) have been discussed pre- 
viously, let’s touch upon the third point. 

Data on the duration of the problem is important because 
the need to take corrective action may depend on whether 
the problem has been historic or merely due to a temporary 
situation involving unusually intensive competitive pro- 
motion and/or advertising. 

In such cases it may be desirable to watch the market 
to see whether the decline in sales is temporary and to ob- 
serve the brand’s sales recovery or lack of recovery at the 
conclusion of the stepped-up competitive activity. 

Essentially there are two kinds of information which 
should be secured which are meaningful to the above three 
points: (a) marketing and (b) media. 

From a marketing standpoint, the following kinds of in- 
formation are gathered: the historic sales of both the brand 
in question and its major competition; the introduction of 
new competitors into the market; the brand’s distribution 
picture in terms of kinds of outlets or stores, shelf facings, 
and sizes versus competition; the relative pricing structure 
in the market; the coverage of the market by salesmen; 
dealer attitudes; and merchandising and display advantages 
or disadvantages in relation to competition. 

From a media standpoint, data should be developed and 
analyzed to determine the possible existence of any serious 
problems of either (a) coverage or (b) weight, in relation 
to markets of similar size and composition, as well as com- 
petition. 

As a case in point, it may be found that the problem 
market is the result of insufficient coverage due to the cur- 
rent audience patterns developed by the medium. Thus, if 
the problem market falls into an area such as the South, 
and if the national media plan calls for television, there is 
a good possibility that the local market within the pre- 
viously mentioned area may not be properly covered due to 
the relatively lower TV penetration in this area, see chart A. 





Source: A. C. Nielsen 


| CHART A | 
| TV HOMES BY TERRITORIES | 
All Counties % TV 
TEPNE EN. a, Gsncnoewssbsesonine sean eeires Pe o9'ece screed Gus 86 | 
no ee eRe Re Ck Se 91 | 
RIN So ca ssl ae Cf re 89 | 

| DUAR 93 on aviviccinlxastpiacsiscane einen IN. sn okecannickor 86 
Se A te canst chanted ilceaaa pad GI css cicaesince 77 CO 
| BRE. ce iceisevasnncieniccbyreusnuacdon RE sicinccnscruniiond 86 | 
| 





A problem market may also be the result of lower than 
normal media weight. For example, if the national plan 
calls for daytime television and if the problem market is 
situated on the Pacic coast, the market may be receiving 
less weight than any other markets of comparable size due to 
the relatively lower level of TV viewing on the Pacific coast 
during the daytime hours, see chart B. 

Finally, of course, information should be developed which 
is a combination of both media and marketing, such as pro- 
motional activity involving the use of local media in con- 
junction with price offers, couponing and the like. 


DEFINING THE PROBLEM 
This, of course, is a very significant step and is the result 
of bringing together all of the pertinent data which has 








CHART B 
THE TELEVISION AUDIENCE 
All homes vs. Pacific Homes March-April, 1959 
Mon.-Fri. 

Time All Homes Pacific Homes Index* 

Ba ME. (ese dieu knaceneonen Gesciteechoccacs rere e 108 

mee 8 8=—«C« sAsbueekedaesasnees Peadkavebsadses ane ere 90 

ae 060li«s SNnkwessenndoenee Wa cesssneerke BPD sdiwicrnceus 91 

ae 8 8«=—-_ («Cg awe ones ee Se ckanswensens 85 

NE = =—'(:*iC eee ONS Pebevisscwexcees SEE Geskcesawede 66 

TE MM sececnssaesunseven Re ee ee en pene 66 

me. | coeeckeenenewewauk PP sieekawccece Mebuucsisebeuss 74 

De 8 8=—=—i‘é‘§'SG SRW R DOH URIS Sere SPE ae ee 85 

De 3 —«i(‘(‘éS RUNG C'S Mltactseesaaeek Pi iesudedacseue 77 

SR 320—i‘édwH# SSS wR SOROS Dt Gisesneuess re 85 

Di  ‘Seocdavewancwewne MG sitestenscas ee 102 

Average Day 7 a.m.-6 p.m. ......0005 FP esetinessees SOP a8 savewwenwed 83 
*All Homes = 100 Source: A. C. Nielsen 











been secured, plus a great deal of judgment and experience. 
This is the area, too, where facts and feelings are weighed, 
measured and ranked in order of importance to develop a 
firm definition of the problem in the problem market. 
Because this is a joint effort between media, research and 
marketing, these three departments must work closely to- 
gether formalizing the definition. 


Developing alternative plans to solve the problem. 

Once the problem has been fully delineated, several al- 
ternative advertising and/or promotional plans should be 
developed. Here, too, judgment and experience are used 
to select the plans which provide the best promise of success. 

At this stage, it becomes important to know the size of the 
sales problem in relation to the national goal and (assuming 
that corrective action will come out of the current budget) 
to determine the relative value of curtailing the national 
plans so as to divert funds to solve the problem market (s). 

Assuming that additional funds will be made available, 
alternative plans should be developed not only for the prob- 
lem markets, but also for markets of greatest potential.. 

This is necessary in order to determine the relative value 
of investing additional client funds in problem markets 
versus the additional business which may be developed in 
strong opportunity markets. It is helpful in arriving at this 
decision to review the overall marketing strategy on the 
brand in question to ascertain whether short-term or long- 
range gains are the objective. 


TESTING THE PLANS 
Assuming that it has been decided to advertise in problem 
markets and that several good alternatives are available, it is 
desirable to test in order to arrive at the plan which can 
be then translated into the next step. 


PUTTING THE BEST PLAN INTO ACTION 


However, many times, due to the pressing nature of the 
competitive situation and the need to correct problem mar- 
kets as soon as possible, many advertisers can not afford the 
time-consuming aspect of testing. 

This, of course, places a great deal of responsibility on 
the selection of the plan for all problem markets. Fortu- 
nately, the experience gained by the agency from serving a 
variety of clients provides a sound base for making such 
recommendations. END 
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AUBREY OF CBS 





Che move has baffled ma 





from page 58 


ny, both in 


d outside the network. Accompanying 
major appointment of this nature is 
usual speculative rumors, kind and 

nkind, ranging from ‘this is one way of 
ining house’ to the social relationship 


ith the powers that be to 


the simple 


ind most likely answer that the network 
needed a strong administrator. There is 


» doubt that Aubrey’s appointment as 


executive vice-president has vast implica- 


ions beyond usual speculation attending 
1oves in a network’s executive suite. 
\ubrey’s appointment can well be 
msidered as the forerunner of a new 
an era of consolidating gains after 


the frantic 50’s in which little long- 
range planning was possible. As Aubrey 
himself put it, “During the first ten 
years of its existence, television grew by 
leaps and bounds. The profits were so 
good it was difficult to make a mistake. 
But we've had our greatest period of 
natural growth. From now on it will be 
much slower. We simply must approach 
our business the same way as any other 
major corporation does. Efficiency in op- 
erations, in planning, and in thinking 
must now become an integral part of 
our business.” 

The CBS-TV network has been in the 
position of a runner who while he is 
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The letter speaks for itself. If it’s results 
you’re after, make sure you reach Ne- 
braska’s other big market — Lincoln- 
Land — through the one station that t 
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7-3700 


June 4, 1959 
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B. Lierle 


| 
Willian Be ager | 


Broadcas 


really covers it. Avery-Knodel will give 
you all the facts on KOLN-TV — Offi- 
cial Basic CBS Outlet for South Cen- 


ral Nebraska and Northern Kansas. 


KOLN-TV 


CHANNEL 10 © 316,000 WATTS © 1000-FT. TOWER 


COVERS LINCOLN-LAND — NEBRASKA'S OTHER BIG MARKET 
Avery-Knodel, Inc., Exclusive National Representatives 
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leading the pack finds himself unable to 
increase his pace. One of its two competi- 
tors is gaining dangerously, while the 
other has been gearing for a new surge, 

Here are some interesting figures: In 
prime time periods (7:30-10:30 p.m.) ac. 
cording to Nielsen, ABC-TV’s share of 
audience was 26.6 in April 1958; in April 
1959 it was 31.2; NBC-TV’s share of 
audience was 36.0 in last April; it was 
33.1 this April; CBS’ share of audience 
was 36.5 in April 1958; in April 1959 it 
was 36.4. The same pattern is generally 
repeated in the Nielsen Top Ten, April, 
first report: In 1958 CBS had six shows 
in the Top Eleven (the leading show was 
a special) NBC had three and ABC one; 
in 1959 CBS had four shows in the Top 
Ten, NBC had three shows and ABC 
three shows. 

Advertisers and their agencies are well 
aware of the changing nature of the 
competitive position. In the middle of 
July, in prime time periods, while CBS 
was 91 per cent sold out, the ABC eve- 
ning schedule was 8 per cent filled. 

The task of CBS-TV management, 
present and future, becomes evident; op- 
eration must be made more efficient, 
more competitive, in every sphere. 


Can CBS maintain its image? 

Yet Aubrey leaves no doubt that the 
network intends to keep its posture of 
public responsibility. “We're hopeful of 
finding the happy combination where 
you appeal to the popular taste and pro- 
gram in the public interest. Remember 
we're an industry that just can’t give lip 
service to our responsibilities. We can't 
mouth high sounding phrases. Our prod- 
uct is seen every day by the public. The 
record is there before them. We must 
face up to our obligations and realize 
that they are necessary to our existence. 
I’m glad to say the CBS affiliates realize 
this too.” 

Can CBS safely walk the tightrope be- 
tween mass entertainment and_ public 
affairs so as to maintain its image? Some 
critics of the industry think not. They 
maintain that three network competi- 
tion has led to a debasing of its enter- 
tainment values; networks chase the 
mass audience not the class audience. 

Mr. Aubrey is aware of the dimensions 
of the problem. “There’s a price you pay 
for leadership,” he states. When and if 
its competitors move further to the front 
in TV they too will have to pay the same 
price, he maintains. 

By jettisoning its image, which cannot 
be done, CBS could be made much more 
efficient. It is not work for a conservative 
corporate administration. It demands 
cool nerve, the ability to make difficult 
decisions, to participate in and imple- 
ment changes in policy if need be. 
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As Jim Aubrey says, “While nobody 
likes to displease, our paramount con- 
cern must be towards the more effective 
use of our medium. We must do things 
better. If major surgery is necessary, we 
have no alternative.” The qualities es- 
sential to operate in this manner come 
natural to Mr. Aubrey. 


The silver spoon was gold 


His career is a study in concentration 
on corporate success. He was not born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth; it 
was made of gold. His father, James 
Thomas Aubrey Sr., is chairman of the 
board of Aubrey, Finlay, Marley and 
Hodgson Inc., a medium-sized Chicago 
agency. James T, Aubrey Jr., the eldest 
of four sons, graduated from Princeton 
cum laude, and played varsity end for 
dear old Nassau. During the war, he flew 
Flying Fortress’ for the Air Force and left 
as Major Aubrey. 

It was in Hollywood that Aubrey’s 
business career began. His wife Phyllis 
Thaxter, the movie actress, was then 
working for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Au- 
brey moved to the West Coast to further 
her career; he saw no reason why “she 
shouldn’t have her cake and eat it.” 
After two years of selling space for na- 
tional magazines in Los Angeles, he 
switched to radio when “it became ob- 
vious that the percentage of lineage that 
would originate from the West Coast 
was minimal.” 

After a short period at KNx, Los Ange- 
les, Aubrey scooted on board the TV 
bandwagon at KNxT. In October, 1952, 
the station executive became a leading 
member of the CBS farm team when he 
was named general manager of the Co- 
lumbia Pacific Network, and knxt. But 
after about three and a half years he be- 
came restless. He had come to realize 
that a network or a station was only as 
good as its product and its product was 
entertainment. Programming became his 
interest because “he wanted to progress 
on the national level.” 

In June 1956, Aubrey persuaded man- 
agement to move him into program- 
ming; he became manager of network 
programs, Hollywood. It was a position 
not very high up in the programming 
chain of command on the West Coast. 

Six months later, December 1956, CBS 
received a great shock; Mr. Aubrey had 
quit the farm team to jump. to the big 
leagues. He had transferred his alle- 
giance to ABC where he was named vice 
president in charge of programming and 
talent. He was now Hubbell Robinson’s 
Opposite number at ABC. 

Of the move he remarks, “It was a dif- 
ficult decision, a great challenge. 


I was being offered a better job with tre- 
mendous advancement, but I was taking 
a gamble. At CBS I was not important 
enough to rate such a job. 


It would have taken years. But ABC 
under Ollie Treyz was looking to build 
a young team. I took a chance.” He 
stayed at ABC until early 1958 when 
fate catapulted him further forward. 

CBS-TV had just named Louis G. 
Cowan, its president. It needed someone 
to step into his shoes, to become vice 
president—creative services. The eyes of 
Mr. Paley and Mr. Stanton turned back 
to Aubrey. In April 1958, he returned to 
CBS. 

During the past year, Aubrey “assimi- 
lated the big picture” as vice president— 
creative services. He shifted gears and 
began to operate as a long range planner, 
to deal with the corporate level, not the 
operational. 

In his new job, Aubrey is to free 


Cowan from the complexities of day-to- 
day operation. As he put it, “Lou Cowan 
is doing lots of creative thinking about 
our product. He’s concentrating on 
programming concepts.” 

To some extent, the team of Cowan 
and Aubrey can be compared to the mas- 
ter team of Paley and Stanton. While 
this is obvious over-simplification, there 
are certain similarities in that Cowan is 
principally the creative man and Aubrey, 
the administrator. 

In this direction Mr. James Thomas 
Aubrey Jr. is doing lots of thinking 
about efficiency, and about methods of 
bettering the CBS-TV competitive posi- 
tion. It is apparent that the most funda- 
mental changes may be made in the area 
of programming. 

To next page 
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best 
buys 
in 
television 
--- anywhere! 


WDBJ-TV covers 53 coun- 
ties . . . where there are over 
400,000 television homes, 
$2 billion in retail sales. You 
can buy into this rich market 
economically and effectively, 
for WDBJ-TV furnishes highly 
rated shows at comparatively 
low cost to you. 


For example, WEATHER 
SPECIAL and LATE 
EDITION at 11:00 PM 


ASK YOUR PGW COLONEL 
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WObNTV 


Maximum Power e Maximum Height 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


wana neennas aes 


nightly delivers viewers for 
$1.14 per M on a 5 Plan; 90 
cents on a 10 Plan.* This 
receptive audience is almost 
totally adult. Powerful sales- 
producing merchandising 
support provided, too! 


It will pay you to take a 
closer look at WEATHER 
SPECIAL and LATE 
EDITION and other “best 
buys” offered by WDBJ-TV. 


*all epms based on March, 1959 NSI 
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L\UBREY OF CBS from page 109 
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business in all areas where they don’t 
suit our needs,” says Aubrey. 

Aubrey not only intends to run a 
“good taut ship,” but also intends to cut 
the cloth to fit the customer better. “Our 
rate structure was inherited from radio, 
but audience patterns in television are 
different,” he concludes. “We’re taking 
a good hard look at rates.” . 


What will CBS’s strategy be? 


How will CBS compete against its 
rivals? Undoubtedly it is committed to 
balanced programming. Aubrey makes 
much of the network’s mixture of West- 
erns, adventure, situation-comedy, va- 
riety and dramatic programs. He doesn’t 
believe that the network should present 
many hour Westerns at 7:30 p.m. be- 
cause “it would be defeating our pur- 
pose. We can’t settle for mediocrity. We 
can’t settle for aping each other. 

“We are faced with a problem in try- 
ing to compete with the ABC pattern,” 
he admits. He is not quite certain that 
hour shows which both ABC and NBC 
are programming in greater numbers 
this season are the answer. He sees them 
as basically of value to advertisers in- 
terested in buying participations but ob- 
serves that they make heavy demands on 
sales staffs; he also believes that because 
they span two half hours they force net- 
work to take inordinate risks (a flop 
hour program can hurt an entire lineup 
of programs). He notes too that their 
residual value is yet to be proven. 

Aubrey has the same kind of reserva- 
tions about programming specials in 
great numbers. “I wonder whether they 
will really merit the name specials when 
they are presented so often. I wonder 
what they will do to the habit patterns 
of viewers. Besides will important talent 
want to participate in specials pro- 
grammed regularly?” 

Nevertheless he acknowledges an ob- 
vious fact; CBS must begin its evening 
at 7:30 by appealing to the all-family au- 
dience. It has made some attempts to 
place a melodrama and a space show at 
7:30 this season but neither was ready. 
Its “Rawhide” is seen at 7:30 Friday 
evening and Perry Mason, the same time 
on Saturday. 

Regardless of its problems, CBS is op- 
erating from a position of strength. 
For, while on the network level in re- 
cent years, it has begun to show the same 
pace of executive change of the other 
networks, one cannot discount the fact 
that on the corporate level backing up 
Cowan and Aubrey, there is probably no 
finer management team in the country 
than Frank Stanton and William Paley. 
And these two men are still very much 
the executive heads of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System whose principle 
business is their television network. END 
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lis a matter of taste. But the 
remains that residuals are the egg 
the beer that just about everyb 
wants! That’s why the smart mo 
bets on film—then you're ready 
reruns, syndications. Ready for 
thing ! 

Actually, film does three things 
you... 3 big important things: 








. Gives you the high-polish ¢ 
mercials you've come to ex 
... fluff-free . . . sure. 


2. Gives you coverage with ff 
pre-test opportunities. 


3. Retains residual values. 


For more information write: 
Motion Picture Film Department 


EASTMAN KODAK COMP. 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 


East Coast Division 
342 Madison Ave. 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Midwest Division 
130 East Randolph Drive 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


West Coast Division 
6706 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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ways shoot on EASTMAN FILM 
You'll be glad you did! 
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Right in the heart of the prosperous 36- 
county WTRF-TV area is the massive 
sluminum rolling mill of the Olin Mathie- 
on Chemical Corporation at Hannibal, 
Ohio. It will reach full production this 
year with a yearly capacity of 120,000,000 
pounds of rolled aluminum products, such 
as aluminum plate, sheet and coils. The 
thousand employees are a vital statistic 
or alert advertisers in the WTRF-TV area 
where 2 million people have an annual 
yendable income of 21% billion dollars, 
) area where WTRF-TV influences buyers 
1» 425,196 homes. 


For complete merchandising service and 
availabilities, call Bob Ferguson, VP 
and General Mgr., at CEdar 2-7777. 


National Rep., George P. Hollingbery Company 
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McMAHAN rom page 30 


have been developed since the “golden 
era” at Disney’s, which ended with the 
strike in 1941. 

The great animators existing at that 
time have been spread thin by the war 
years and the ensuing television era. Of 
22 key men of early Disney days—writers, 
directors, layout artists, composers and 
animators—only 10 are alive today. Many 
of these have gone into administrative 
work at their own studios (leaving little 
time for actual creative work at the draw- 
ing board) and others have become pro- 
ducers of live action films, or departed 
for more lucrative, more artistically sat- 
isfying fields. He names as he recounts 
the golden years of Disney: 

“These were the years (1932-41) of ‘3 
Little Pigs’, ‘Snow White,’ ‘Fantasia’ and 
‘Dumbo’. These were the years of the 
animation titans: Fred Moore, Ward 
Kimball, Frank Thomas, Norm Fergu- 
son, Milt Kahl, Bill Tytla, Les Clark, 
Woolie Reitherman and a handful of 
others. These were the years of creativity 
—of artistry—of fiery enthusiasm—of rest- 
less searching.” 


Animator’s hopes dashed by strike 

The Disney strike in 1941 blunted the 
animation ambitions of many of the 
other great talents throughout the indus- 
try. Babbitt goes on to specify many of 
Hollywood’s best who departed the field: 
“Vip Partsch, Don Tobin and Claude 
Smith went to magazine cartoon. George 
Baker hit the big time with his ‘Sad 
Sack’ during World War II. J. P. Miller, 
Martin Provenson and Aurie Battaglia 
turned to book illustration. 

“Some, like Bob Wickersham and Zack 
Schwartz, are successfully art directing 
for large advertising agencies. Frank 
‘Tish Tash’ Tashlin turned to writing 
and from writing to a most lucrative 
career as live action director. Some draw 
comic strips. Some are color consultants. 
Some are art teachers. Some broke the 
art ties completely: the real estate agent, 
the Air Force general, the bartender, the 
Franciscan monk, the Mormon mission- 
ary, and the ‘wino’ on L.A.’s Main 
Street.” 


“He drove and wheedled” 

Babbitt shows his admiration for John 
Hubley’s TV animation work in com- 
mercials. Hub, a former Disneyite, was a 
guiding figure in the pioneering days of 
UPA as it explored a whole new world 
in animation, with modern design, more 
mature characterizations and _ sophisti- 
cated storylines and the use of modern 
jazz in the sound track. 

“He drove and wheedled and inspired. 
New writers emerged. New directors. 
Some new designers.—But no new anima- 
tors worthy of the designation.” 
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Missouri’s 3rd TV Market 


151,400 TV HOMES* 


Lucky KODE-TV, Joplin, Mo., is 28% taller, 29% 
more powerful than the nearest competition. 
And KODE-TV covers: * a 4 state area * 151,400 
TV Homes © 669,800 people with $776,919,000 
buying power. 


KODE=-TV cnannec 12 


JOPLIN, MISSOURI CBS-ABC 


Rep. by Avery-Knodel » A member of the Friendly Group 
rKe *TV Mag., June '59 
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Hubley was to leave UPA in 1942 to 
establish his own animation company, 
Storyboard, Inc. Art joined him. Their 
Heinz Worcestershire Sauce spot “The 
Fluff” was an important milestone in TV 
commercials. It was memorable because 
for the first time commercials laughed at 
themselves and the human blunders of 
the announcer fumbling with the word 
“Worcestershire.” Their Ford “Diag- 
nosis,” produced for Ford Dealers of 
California, was so popular that J. Walter 
Thompson, New York, heard of it and 
used it nationally. It went on to win 
at the Cannes Festival. 

Art, now one of the four principals 
of Quartet, has kind words to say about 
at least one more of his competitors— 
Ray Patin—in the commercial field, but 
from this point on he gives most of the 
animation work short shrift. He feels 
the current trend to limited action 
“comic strip” TV programs, so finan- 
cially successful, that it may further de- 
moralize the field. 

He focuses his criticism directly at the 
so-called animation directors. “—"They 


a mouth squirm around on a wooden 
face or even do an 8-frame walk-in pro- 
file only—but the walk is always the 
same for babies, women, men, drunks, 
fat guys, skinny guys, for dogs, for cats.” 

Art contends they fall short on cre- 
ative characterization. They can’t make 
a figure cough, walk off in perspective, 
or do the myriad nuances that lift ani- 
mation to its heights. 


What an animator should be 

I asked Art for his own special re- 
quirements of an “animation director.” 
He deliberated quite a while on this, 
then came back with: 

“His animation must be creative and 
spirited, charming and humorous. He 
must be able to create exaggerated or 
even non-existent actions. His animation 
must be solidly drawn—dynamic—inven- 
tive—tasteful—flexible—alive and warm. 
He must know how to animate dialogue, 
not just by moving mouths, but to 
phrase his action of the body and head 
according to the sound, the accent and 
the inflections he has analyzed. 


of weight and texture. He must be able 
to create flexibility with a successive 
breaking of joints. He must know stag- 
ing—how to stretch, weave and compact 
an active group—how to soften and over- 
lap and anticipate any action “5 

Sadly, he repeated his statement that 
the industry today, in his opinion, has 
only one such animation director to 
every five animation production houses. 

I’m afraid the man is right. It’s true. 
And it’s a serious charge. There simply 
isn’t enough good creative manpower to 
go around, and the industry in its rush 
for deadlines, and its foolish delusion 
that competitive bidding is on a com- 
parable basis of values, compounds the 
felonies. 

Worst of all is the future and its con- 
tinuing compromise with mediocrity as 
the level of taste sags lower and lower 
in the increasing demands for advertis- 
ing cartoons. 

Government grant or industry subsidy 
might be one solution. But who in ad- 
vertising cares that much about tomor- 
row’s talent? Who’s to encourage the 
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LITTLE MAN 
WITH A 
BIG STICK 


i terms of the country’s industry and by the usual 
,easurements of number of employees, sales, capital, and 
forth, most advertising agencies and station operations 
would be classified as small businesses. But this is precisely 
where any similarity to other small businesses ends. 

[hough those engaged in communications may be in 

ill businesses, their influence in most cases extends far 
beyond that of many of the corporate giants of this country. 
Both on the international and national scenes, communica- 
tions have become the very nerve center of the world today. 
(here can be no peace without understanding and there is 

) more powerful communications medium with the poten- 
tial for disseminating information, than television. 

On the domestic scene, many economists contend that the 
future of our economy will be more related to the efficiency 
of marketing than, as in the past, the efficiency of produc- 
tion. One of the principal tools of marketing is of course 
1avertising. 

That's why the trend towards further emphasis in 
management development in the communications business 

particularly encouraging. There are any number of 
reasons why the industry has lagged behind other businesses 

this area. The principal one is simply that the small 
business, in the past, has not been able to spare their execu- 
for the time required by most of the training programs. 

Ways and means must be found for exposing many more 
in this business to advanced management training. The 
business might be small, but the responsibility is great. 
{gency president, media buyer, station manager, publisher, 
tation representatives, advertising manager, all of us are 

olved in mass communications. And most of us in the 
most powerful of all, television. The spot you place, the 
program you sponsor, the sale you make, the commercial 

ou produce, all can have a profound affect on leisure time, 
buying habits, and most important of all, alertness to the 
orld around us. 

[his is rather a large build-up of the importance of the 

) seminars that were given at Harvard this summer for 

vadcast and advertising executives (see story on page 50). 

But believe me, I’m not being carried away with myself. 
one of the answers to essential management training for 
small businessman, I sincerely believe, was found in 


these very courses. 
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I was privileged to sit in as an observer for a few days 
at the current NAB-Harvard Seminar; fortunate to have 
done the same thing last year at Harvard’s regular 13-week 
course. Its contribution, its success have long been acknowl- 
edged. 

The big question is whether much could be accomplished 
in two weeks. I’m happy to report that the two-week course, 
judging from the playbacks of both professor and student, 
has been a most gratifying experiment. One which un- 
doubtedly will become a fixture in this industry. Yet, again 
judging from the playbacks, the one week course at Harvard 
sponsored by the Advertising Federation of America was 
not as satisfactory. In fact, steps are already being taken to 
extend this course to two weeks next summer. But there 
was also another important difference in these two seminars. 
The NAB was principally interested in management de- 
velopment, whereas the AFA course while naturally con- 
sidering this objective, centered their target on the prac- 
tice of advertising itself. Off-hand, I would say this is more 
of the type of training that would be given to junior execu- 
tives and could well be done by local advertising clubs and 
colleges. 

One of the strategies behind the Harvard Business 
School’s case technique is to avoid the typical “how to” 
approach by stressing the fundamental method of success- 
fully analyzing management problems as they occur. This 
is not easy when both the problems and one’s fellow stu- 
dents are from your own industry. This is brought out 
rather clearly in the comments of those attending the NAB 
Seminar. 

I sincerely believe that the move on the part of both the 
AFA and NAB to explore this field of management de- 
velopment is one of the significant events in years and one 
which will have a profound effect on those engaged in com- 
munications. Full credit must go to AFA’s Jim Proud and 
Harold Fellows and Chuck Towers of NAB. 

I’m certain that within the years to come, these courses 
will be springing up throughout the country. And as they 
do the benefits will go far beyond better P.&L. statements. 

Yes, most of us in this business are little men with big 
sticks. Once we get to know more about our business, that 
big stick will turn into one of the most important and power- 
ful and delightful magic wands this country has yet known. 
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NEW IN THE NORTHWEST... 
EXCLUSIVE WITH KSTP! 





“Feature Drugs Merchandising” added 


to famous Feature Foods Service 
by KSTP Radio and Television 


Beginning September 1, 1959, KSTP Radio 
and TV, Minneapolis-St. Paul, brings an- 
other outstanding and exclusive merchan- 
dising service to the vital Northwest market. 

On that date, FEATURE DruGs MERCHAN- 
DISING SERVICE becomes available—free of 
charge—to all qualifying KSTP Radio and 
TV advertisers! 

In sixty high-volume drug outlets, the full- 
time KSTP FEATuRE Drucs staff will main- 
tain continuing service including placing of 
display material, improving visibility, fac- 
ings and position, checking on distribution, 


stock conditions, popularity of special deals 
and collecting competitive information. 
These activities will be reported to partici- 
pating advertisers twice during each 13-week 
cycle. This is similar to the famous KSTP 
FEATURE Foops MERCHANDISING SERVICE 
which provides special displays, Bargain 
Bars and store calls in 200 key supermarkets. 

Your nearest Edward Petry office or a 
KSTP representative will be happy to give 
you all the details on this, the most com- 
plete, most effective merchandising service 
in the Northwest. 


Radio & T o Television 


MINNEAPOLIS - ST. PAUL Basic NBC Affiliate 
The Nouthwott 2. leatling Nation’ 


Represented by Edward Petry & Co.,4nc. 





THE 


Precision metals and precious jewels. But it 
also takes that “quality touch” of a master 
watchmaker to create such a perfect 


blending of balance and motion. 


Similarly, it takes far more than facilities to 


achieve that quality atmosphere so vital to 


TELEVISION 


abc ® channel 8 @ dallas 
Serving the greater DALLAS-FORT WORTH market 


good telecasting practices. 


= CDALLAS MORNING NEWS & EOWARD PETRY & COMPANY, NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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